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BFC Comments on... 





Importance of End-Use Information 


“What for’ is as important a con- 
sideration in the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce's decision on an export li- 
cense application as “what is it” and 
“where to.” 

Thus, when the end-use statement on 
the application, Form FC-419, is incom- 
plete or inadequate, the exporter may 
experience a delay in final action by 
BFC, because the “‘what for” is so vague 
as to raise questions in the mind of the 
appropriate official. He has, therefore, 
no recourse but to return the applica- 
tion for additional information. 

If, for instance, the commodity to be 
exported is for resale, the statement 
must indicate the country or countries 
in which the commodity will be resold 
and the uses to which it will be put by 
the buyer. If the commodity is for use 
or consumption by the purchaser the 
manner in which it will be used should 





Morocco Schedules General 
Economic Exposition 


The Foire Internationale de Casa- 
blanca, Morocco, is scheduled to be held 
from April 23 to May 9, 1954, at the 
new permanent fair grounds, under the 
management of the Societe Anonyme 
de la Foire Internationale de Casa- 
blanca. 


The fair will be a general economic 
exposition, offering a variety of ex- 
hibits ranging from consumer goods, 
including automobiles, to capital equip- 
ment. 

As in previous years, exhibits arriv- 
ing in French Morocco for the fair will 
be granted temporary admission under 
bond, on condition that such material 
will be reexported or that the importer 
subsequently will obtain an import li- 
cense enabling him to enter the mate- 
rial permanently. 


The management Has no representa- 
tive in the United States, but informa- 
tion on the fair may be obtained from 
the Commercial Attache of the French 
Consulate General in Chicago, Los An- 
zeles, New Orleans, New York, and San 
Francisco; the Commercial Attache at 
the French Embassy in Washington, 
D. C.; or from the Foire Internationale 
de Casablanca, Commissariat General, 
rue Jules Mauran, Casablanca, Morocco. 


be specified. If the commodity is for a 
service to be rendered in the country of 
destination, the exporter should indicate 
how the commodity will be used in the 
service. If the commodity is to be used 
by the purchaser to produce another 
commodity, the commodity to be pro- 
duced and its end use must be specified 
in the statement. 


These are a few examples of the kind 
and extent of information which BFC 
needs, and which will permit prompt 
and thorough consideration. of the li- 
cense application. 


Exhibits Showing Scientific 
Progress Planned in Paris 


The Association du Progres pour ]’Ed- 
ucation Scientifique, Technique et Es- 
thetique des Masses will be the mana- 
gers of an educational exhibition relat- 
ing to scientific progress and telecom- 
munications at the Eiffel Tower, Paris, 
France, during May and June. 


The exhibition, called “Robots and 
Astronautics,” will be devoted to fea- 
tures of high popular appeal, designed 
to develop public consciousness of the 
importance of scientific and technologi- 
cal improvements and of the necessary 
international exchanges in this field. 

Exhibits will include robots, cyber- 
netic mechanisms, telecontrol, servg 
mechanisms, telemeasuring equipment, 
computing machines, cash accounting 
machines, astronautics, spectographs, 
radio astronomy, cosmic rays, attrac- 
tion measuring equipment, time meas- 
uring equipment, astronomical direc- 
tion and position finding equipment, 
sextants, etc. 

Inquiries relative to this salon should 
be addressed to Association du Progres 
pour |’Education Scientifique, Technique 
et Esthetique des Masses, 29 avenue de 
Suffren, Paris (VIlIe). 





The Pittsburgh World Trade Confer- 
ence will be held Wednesday, March 24. 
This eighth annual meeting is sponsored 
by the World Trade Council of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburgh. 





The German Industry Fair in Mexico 
City, scheduled to open March 23, will 
continue until April 14. The closing 
date previously was given as April 4. 





—— 


Field Offices Give 
Quick Service 


Information on all phases of world 
trade—ranging from comprehensive 
economic and business data to details 
on export and import regulations 
~—is quickly and directly available 
to businessmen in their own cities 
or localities through the 33 Field 
Offices of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. 

Conveniently located in the busi- 
ness centers of the United States, 
the Field Offices are staffed with 
foreign trade specialists who keep 
constantly abreast of developments 
in the United States and abroad 
Aided by the current information and 
publications sent to them regularly 
from. Washington, they are well 
equipped to serve world traders in 
their communities. 


Supplementing these Field Offices 
is a coast-to-coast network of some 
900 cooperative offices—local cham- 
bers of commerce and other business 
organizations—which have been fur- 
nished with Department of Commerce 
publications, reference material, and 
other information, for use by 
businessmen. 2 

The addresses of the Department's. 
Field Offices follow: 


Albuquerque, N. M., 208 U. 8. Courthouse, 
a 3, Ga., Peachtree and Seventh &t. 
dg. 
Boston, Mass., 261 Franklin St. 
Buffalo 3, N. ¥., 117 Ellicott St. 
Charleston 4, S. C., Area 2, Ser 
Jasper Bldg., West End Broad 
Cheyenne, Wyo., 307 Federal Office Bldg. 
Chicage 6, Ull., 226 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio, 755 U. 8. Post Office 
and Courthouse. 
Cleveland 14, Ohio, 1100 Chester Ave. 
Dallas 2, Tex., 1114 Commerce St. 
Denver 3, Colo., 142 New Customhouse, 
Detroit 26, Mich., 438 Federal Bldg. 
Houston 2, Tex., 430 Lamar Ave. 
El Paso, Tex., Chamber of Commerce 
Bidg. 
Jacksonville 1, Fla., 425 Federal Bldg. 
Kansas City 6, Mo., Federal Office 
Los Angeles 15, Calif., 112 W. Ninth St 
Memphis 3, Tenn., 229 Federal Bldg. 
Miami 32, Fla., 36 NE First St. 
Minneapolis 2, Minn., 607 Marquette Ave. 
New Orleans 12, La., 333 St. Charles Ave. 
New York 13, N. Y., 346 Broadway. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa., 1015 Chestnut St 
Phoenix, Ariz., 137 N. Second Ave. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa., 717 Liberty Ave. 
Portiand 4, Oreg., 217 Old U. 5. 
Courthouse. 
Reno, Nev., 1479 Wells Ave. 
Richmond, Va., 400 E. Main St. 
St. Louis 1, Mo., 910 New Federal = 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah, 109 W. Second 
San Francisco 2, Calif., 870 Market St 
Savannah, Ga., 235 U. S. Courthouse 
and Post Office Bidg. 
Seattle 4, Wash., 909 First Ave. 


For local telephone number, consult 
U. S. Government section of phone book 





Samuel W. Anderson, Assistcnt Secretary 
for International Affairs 





U. S. Department of Commerce 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


Sinclair Weeks, Secretary 


Annual subscriptions: Domestic, $3.50; Foreign, $4.50; single copy, 10 cents. Make remittances payable to the Treasurer of the United 
States and mail either to your nearest Field Service Office or to the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. Address changes should be sent direct to the Superintendent of Documents. 


NOTE: Contents of this publication are not copyrighted and may be reprinted freely. Mention of source will be appreciated. 
Published with the approval of the Bureau of the Budget, June 19, 1952. 


Loring K. Macy, Director 
Bureou of Foreign Commerce 
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Readjustment Period Passing 


Mexico Looks at 1954 With Optimism 


Mexican business improved during the last 2 months of 1953 and in 


January 1954. 


The Minister of Finance stated late in January that the “panorama 
of 1954 we view with optimism and confidence because we are passing 
the period of economic readjustment.” 


Favorable factors included the Gov- 
ernment’s promise to begin a public 
works program as large as resources 
would permit; increased Govern- 
ment revenues to be derived from 
fiscal changes enacted late in 1953; con- 
tinued emphasis on agricultural expan- 
sion and development; and increased 
legal minimum wages plus other in- 
dustrial wage increases. 

The new year brought encouragement 
and an improved outlook to some seg- 
ments of the manufacturing industry, 
the prospect of increased Government 
spending being an important factor. 
While some small rerolling mills were 
forced to close because of lack of de- 
mand for reinforcing bars, the larger 
steel mills weathered the slack period 
fairly well, and now are looking for- 
ward to some improvement in demand 
for steel. Industrial expansion probably 
will increase pig iron production by 
200,000 to 250,000 tons in 1954, with a 
corresponding increase in output of 
finished steel products. 


Textiles, Shoes in Slight Uptrend 


The textile and shoe industries con- 
tinued depressed during January, al- 
though a slight upward trend was re- 
ported in the market. Realization that 
the basic cause of difficulty in these in- 
dustries lies in their products being 
priced beyond the means of large seg- 
ments of the population has prompted 
Official action, though material results 
have not yet developed. 


During January the Ministry of 
Economy convened a conference of all 
groups interested in the shoe business, 
from cattle raisers to shoe retailers, to 
discuss ways and means of providing 
10 million pairs of shoes for Mexico's 
“barefoot” population. Another confer- 
ence of interested groups was called by 
the Ministry to study the possibilities 
of producing utility clothing for the 
lower classes at less cost. ~ 

The directive committee of the re- 
cently established Guarantee and De- 
velopment Fund for Medium- and Small- 
Sized Industries was formed during the 
month. Nacional Financiera will man- 
age the fund, subscribe to and place 
obligations issued by the smali- and me- 
dium-sized industries, and guarantee the 
payment of amortization and interest. 
Despite the direct and indirect effects 
which the fund may have, it is expected 
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that credit will remain a continuing 
problem for small- and medium-sized 
industry in 1954. 

The continued weakness of world non- 
ferrous markets and the serious decline 
in company profits and Government rev- 
enues stimulated the search for means 
to forestall large-scale layoffs and shut- 
downs in the vital mining industry. 
However, the courses of action appear 
unattractive to one or more of the in- 
terested elements. 


Mine and Smelter Output Steady 


Although the problem of oversupply 
in the principal markets of mine and 
smelter products is recognized as tem- 
porary, atter more than 18 months of 
barely break-even prices the overall 
output in Mexico remains remarkably 
close to the volume obtained in recent 
years. Mine closings have been confined 
largely to the small-miner segment 
which accounts for an estimated 10 
percent of production. Moreover, part of 
this shutdown capacity has been re- 
placed by high grading or more rapid 
extraction by larger operators seeking 
to compensate for low prices through 
increased volume, 

In most instances, mine and smelter 
operators are unable to reduce labor 
costs since Government regulations pro- 
vide strong deterrents to such a step. 
Thus, the inclusion of labor costs as 
fixed costs demands the continuation of 
the highest possible gross income level 
and discourages production cutbacks. 

Modifications of the existing system 
of production and export taxes imposed 
on metals and minerals would be of 
decided assistance to the companies, 
but the Government is reluctant to 
forego the large revenues thus obtained. 
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Substantial tax concessions undoubtedly 
would relieve the financial distress in 
the industry but would tend only to ag- 
gravate the basic problem of oversupply 
unless tied to compliance with some 
system of production quotas, It is 
doubtful that the Government would be 
willing to trade a large part of its in- 
come from the mining industry for 
ine submission to production con- 
trol, 


Job Opportunities Needed 

This winter’s wheat harvest and next 
summer’s cotton crop are expected to 
set alltime records. The winter’s coffee 
crop, however, is smaller than last 
year’s recérd output but is moving to 
market rapidly, heavy shipments to 
the United States having been made in 
December and January. Exports are ex- 
pected to reach slightly over 1 million 
bags of 60 kilograms each. 

Termination in January of the U. S.- 
Mexico bracero or migratory labor 
agreement, focused attention on the 
need for providing greater employment 
opportunities in Mexico, Colonization 
and the granting of lands to unemployed 
agricultural workers is to be increased 
and employment in public works 
stepped up. 

Cattlemen and packers in northern 
Mexico continue to seek export mar- 
kets for surplus cattle and/or meat 
produced therefrom. Negotiations are in 
progress for the sale of some refrig- 
erated meat abroad, but no firm sales 
have been made. Comparatively small 
quantities of wet-salt-cured, boneless, 
refrigerated meat dre moving to the 
United States, but prices are unsatis- 
factory to Mexican cattlemen. 

Mexico incurred an unfavorable mer- 
chandise trade balance of 1,856 million 
pesos in 1953, preliminary figures of the 
National Bank of Foreign Commerce in- 
dicate. Total imports probably will 
prove to be slightly higher than in 1 
whereas the total export value will’ fall 
almost 1 billion pesos below 1952. 

This trade-balance deterioration has 
been caused in large part by the weak- 
ening of world prices for Mexico’s prin- 
cipal exports. Reduced receipts from 
cotton, lead, and zinc exports alone will 
account for possibly 50 percent of the 
decline in export values. Among Mex- 
ico’s chief exports, only coffee, refined 
silver, petroleum fuel, and tomatoes 
achieved significant increases in ex- 
port values. 


Current Adverse Balance Heavy 


Mexico had an unfavorable balance 
of some $96 million on current account 
in the first 11 months of 1953, according 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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Ecuadoran Banana and Rice Exports 


Advance, Coffee and Cacao Decline 


Banana and rice exports from Ecuador in December 1953 were 
well above the levels of a year ago, whereas coffee and cacao shipments 
were considerably below those levels. 

Imports were about 30 percent higher than in December 1952; and 
the quarter closed with another net loss in Ecuador’s foreign-exchange 


reserves, ihe total loss for the year 
amounting to approximately US$7,200,- 
000. This loss is attributed to several 
abnormal factors, and 1953, by all past 
standards, is still regarded as a highly 
prosperous year. 

The country’s total international 
trade—merchandise as well as intangi- 
bles—attained record heights, the fiscal 
position of the Government was deemed 
satisfactory, the cost of living was well 
stabilized, and important gains were 
made in economic development, which 
were reflected in the increasing pur- 
chasing power of the population. The 
outlook was for a highly prosperous 
1954, if the weather is favorable. 


Foreign-Exchange Reserves Down 

Ecuador’s foreign-exchange reserves, 
including gold holdings and contribution 
to the International Monetary Fund, 
stood at 485.7 million sucres (1 sucre= 
approximately US$0.066) at the close 
of 1953, representing only a very mod- 
est recovery from the mid-August low 
of around 470 million sucres, and a net 
decline of some 106 million sucres or al- 
most 18 percent during the year. This 
sizable loss is a direct reflection of the 
unfavorable balance for 1953 in the 
country’s balance of payments amount- 
ing to approximately US$7.2 million 
on the basis of preliminary statistics, 
purchases of foreign exchange totaling 
US$77.7 million, and sales, US$84.9 
million. 

This result was disappointing to in- 
fluential bankers who last October had 
forecast very little, if any, diminution in 
foreign-exchange holdings. Still, there 
appeared to be little official concern 
over the development since it is attrib- 
uted chiefly to three abnormal factors 
which are unlikely to recur in 1954: 

@ The extraordinary flood damages of 
last winter cut somewhat the volume 
of exports of the major cash crops, 
principally .cacao and coffee. 

@ It is estimated that only from 
three-fifths to three-fourths of the ex- 
portable surplus of rice was shipped by 
December 31 because of export restric- 
tions and other considerations. 

@ Imports were of record proportions 
in 1953, exceeding the 1952 figure by 
about 30 percent, partly as a result of 
the advent of the new customs tariff 
on January 1, 1954. 

During the final quarter, circulating 
media in the hands of the public de- 
clined somewhat, averaging 1,098,084,000 
sucres in December compared with 
1,118,142,000 for September. However, 
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the former figure represents a slight 
increase over the December 1952. aver- 
age of 1,037,821,000. 


Cost of Living Stabilized 

Cost of living was well stabilized 
throughout 1953. The Ministry of Econ- 
omy’s compilation, covering purchases 
by middle- and working-class families in 
Quito, showed for the former a general 
index in November of 106.73 (Novem- 
ber 1952, 105.59) and for the latter, 
105.39 (November 1952, 105.36). 

Credit availability was reported ex- 
tremely scarce in Guayaquil in Decem- 
ber, as it had been many months during 
the year. The heavy demands of mer- 
chants who imported huge quantities 
of goods to beat the deadline of the 
entry into force of the new customs 
tariff on January 1, 1954, were largely 
responsible. Direct credit operations of 
the Central Bank helped to alleviate, 
but did not entirely eliminate, this 
stringency. 

Government revenue collections con- 
tinued high in December, and 1953 
closed with the greatest collections in 


history—565.6 million sucres, or about - 





New Books Discuss 
Japanese Affairs 


Two new publications issued in 
Japan may be useful to American 
firms and individuals interested in 
Japanese economic affairs. 

The Japan Annudl 1954 is a 
general reference book covering 
all phases of Japanese life, includ- 
ing a discussion of the Japanese 
economy and information on legis- 
lation and Government policy in 
such fields as import duties, for- 
eign investment, taxes, and for- 
eign-exchange control. 

Japan Economic ‘Year Book 
1954 emphasizes economic devel- 
opments in Japan during the past 
year and includes up-to-date in- 
formation on leading Japanese 
firms. 

The Japan Annual 1954 may be 
purchased from the Japan Annual 
Publications, Tokyo, for 2,700 yen 
per copy; and the Japan Economic 
Year Book 1954 may be purchased 
from the Oriental Economist, 
Tokyo, for 360 yen per copy (360 
yen=US$1). 
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106 million sucres more than in 1952 and 
88 million sucres above budgeted ex. 
penditures. However, actual expendi. 
tures exceeded receipts and for 1953 
the Government showed a cash deficit 
of approximately 25 million sucres, cash 
deposits increasing some 11 j 
sucres since December 31, 1952, to a 
total of 95.1 million, while the internal 
public debt increased about 36 million 
sucres to a total of around 187 million 
sucres. 

In December an Act of Economic 
Union, involving Ecuador’s adherence 
to the basic principles of the Act of 
Santiago, was signed with Argentina, 
but nothing tangible has evolved. Also 
concluded with Argentina was a more 
concrete agreement involving the ex- 
change of royalty oil, to which Ecuador 
is entitled but has heretofore not de- 
manded from local producers, for Ar- 
gentine wheat. 

The new Eeuadoran customs duties 
entered into force on January 1, 1954, 
along with a new customs law, tariff 
law, and customs regulations. While the 
new tariff undoubtedly will simplify 
customs administration and reduce the 
work of importers, strong complaints 
have been voiced against the increase 
effected on numerous products, and the 
Council of Foreign Trade is studying the 
various petitions. Some decisions fay- 
orable to importers are expected soon, 

Promulgated at year’s end, and also 
effective January 1, were a revised 
foreign-exchange law and corresponding 
regulations. Articles formerly included 
in import classifications A and B are 
now in list I; those previously in group 
C are in list II, Other revisions have the 
effect of tightening the requirements 
governing the importation of former B 
and C items and, at the same time, 
adding substantially to the previous list 
of prohibited imports. 


Foreign Trade Value Rises 


The total value of exports during 
December amounted to $10.3 million, as 
compared with $6.3 million in Decem- 
ber 1952. The total value of exports for 
the year is estimated at $72.7 million, 
or about $4 million less than in the 
preceding year. 


Rice exports of 28,809,351 kilograms 
during the month account for the dif- 
ference.in December 1953 exports from 
that month in the preceding year, when 
most rice exports had been completed 
by October. This amount added to the 
10,260,112 kilograms of rice exported 
during November and to the small 
amount in previous months brings the 
yearly total to 42,479,233 kilograms and 
compares with the total of 57,182,900 
kilograms exported in 1952. 

December cacao exports amounted to 
only 951,620 kilograms, barely 32 per- 
cent of December 1952 exports, although 
this amount represented nearly 90, 
kilograms more than had been exported 
during the preceding month. Total 
cacao exports for 1953 amounted to 
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92,301,173 kilograms, a decrease of over 
1,7 million kilograms from 1952. How- 
ever, exporters continued paying pre- 
mium prices during December in order 
to fill prior commitments. 

Coffee exports amounted to 1,164,469 
kilograms, about 58 percent of Decem- 
ber 1952 exports and about one-half of 
shipments during November 1953. The 
1953 total amounted to 18,234,400 kilo- 
grams, not quite 90 percent of the 
quantity exported during 1952. 

The quantity of bananas exported 
compared favorably with the amount 
exported in December 1952. About 
1,432,363 stems of bananas left Ecuador 
during the month, or about 10 percent 
more than in December 1952, However, 
this was 132,279 stems less than the 
number exported in November. 


Merchandise Imports Increase 


Merchandise valued at $6.4 million 
was imported in December, which 
represents a 28-percent increase over 
the $5 million in imports during the 
like month of 1952. November imports 
reached $6.9 million, The import value 
for 1953 amounted to $72.46 million, or 
30 percent greater than the 1952 value, 
which was $55.93 million. Import 
figures are for the port of Guayaquil 
only, which receives an estimated 90 
percent of Ecuador’s imports. 

The Ecuadoran Government called for 
bids in December for the construction 
of a new salt refinery at Salinas with a 
production capacity of 140,000 tons per 
year. A feature of the new plant will 
be production of iodized salt, which is 
not now generally available in Ecuador. 


A 5-year electrification plan prepared 
by a United Nations technician was 
submitted for the Government’s ap- 
proval. This plan calls for increasing the 
electricity supply from the present 
40,000 kilowatts to 100,000 kilowatts at 
a cost of 350 million sucres; 60 percent 
of this amount would be supplied by 
Ecuadoran sources, and the remainder 
by foreign investors. 

It was announced that 80 percent of 
the equipment for the new cement 
factory at Riobamba had been delivered 
from Germany, the remainder scheduled 
to arrive in the near future. Production 
is to begin toward the end of 1954. 

The Government contracted to pur- 
Chase 66 prefabricated houses from 

en for the use of families left 
titute by floods in Manabi Province 
spring; the houses vary in cost 
from 5,400 to 9,000 sucres. In the city 
of Quito a year-end announcement 
showed that building construction in 
1953 had increased by one-third in 
number over 1952, 445 new buildings 
having been erected in the Quito area 
during the year. 

The Ministry of Economy drafted a 
decree during December, whereby a 
portion of fishing license revenues would 
be used for the purchase of patrol 
equipment with which to police fishing 
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France Plans Large 
Irrigation Project 


The Durance River Valley hydroelec- 
tric and irrigation project has now been 
inscribed on France’s Four-Year Devel- 
opment Plan budget, and it is generally 
hoped that the legislation will be passed 
by the middle of 1954. 

Present plans call for construction 
of an earthen dam 115 meters high, 600 
meters long at the crest, and 630 meters 
thick at the base, which would be the 
largest earthern dam in the world. 
Twelve million cubic meters of alluvial 
soil from the river bed will be used 
to construct the dam, the top of which 
will be 786 meters above sea level, 

The water level will be 780 meters 
above sea level, and the reservoir will 
cover 2,825 hectares extending 19 kilo- 
meters up the Durance Valley and 9 
kilometers up the Valley of the Ubaye. 
The river will be deviated from its bed 
by temporary tunnels 850 and 900. me- 
ters long with 9x30 interior diameters, 
which will be finished later as evacua- 
tion tunnels. 

Water for the power plant will be 
taken at 720 meters and will fall 128 
meters to the generators, which will 
consist of four groups of turbines of 
67,500-kilowatt capacity each. 


Plant To Be Underground 


The plant will be underground in the 
rock of the left bank, protected from 
falling rock and air attack. A com- 
pensating pool of 6-million-cubic-meter 
capacity covering 150 hectares will be 
retained by a dam 6 to 7 meters high. 

The plant at Serre-Poncon itself will 
have an installed capacity of 270,000 
kilowatts and will be capable of pro- 
ducing 700 million kilowatt-hours a year. 
In addition plans call for construction of 
a derivation canal beginning at the con- 
fluence of the Durance and the Verdon 
Rivers at Cadarache, following the Dur- 
ance Valley to Mallemort, and then 
turning south to the Etang de Berre. 
Five electric plants, with an installed 
capacity of 485,000 kilowatts and an 
annual production of 2,120 million kilo- 
watt-hours, are to be built along this 
canal, 

This derivation canal also will pro- 
vide water for irrigation, particularly 
in the area between the Durance and 
the Etang de Berra. Additional irriga- 
tion canals also will be constructed be- 
tween Cadarache and Mallemort. 

The main contribution of the project 
to the agricultural well-being of the 
area, however, will be the control of 
periodical floods and droughts so that 
the full water resources can be put to 
the best possible use. 





Thailand imported 34,014 radio re- 
ceiving sets in 1952, of which 11,631 
were imported from the Netherlands; 
10,927 from the United Kingdom; 4,635 
from the United States; 4,472 from Ger- 
many, and 1,400 from Norway. 
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Netherlands Moves To 
Increase Employment 


The public works and employment 
service sections of the Netherlands 
Ministry of Social Affairs and Public 
Health" have been reorganized with a 
view to increasing employment oppor- 
tunities in private industry rather than 
through public works. Government 
policies on taxation, export promotion, 
industrialization, and intensification of 
agriculture will be adapted to help 
achieve these employment goals. 

Public works designed to provide 
additional employment will be trans- 
ferred to private contractors, who will 
hire the workers and pay them ac- 
cording to the customary rates in the 
particular field of activity. These 
projects may be planned and farmed out 
by other Government departments; 
however, the Ministry of Social Affairs 
will pay for or subsidize them, 

The reorganization of the Nether- 
lands Ministry of Social Affairs and 
Public Health provides for dissolution 
of the Employment Commission, the 
Employment Bureau, and the Work 
Relief Bureau (DUW). Under the 
Ministry of Social Affairs and Public 
Health a new Directorate General for 
Employment will be set up into which 
the present Employment Service will 
be incorporated. 

The planning of  soil-improvement 
projects of the Work Relief Bureau 
will be transferred to the Netherlands 
Ministry of Agricuiture. The planning 
of construction wots for Provinces and 
municipalities will be taken over by the 
new agency, Service for Additional 
Construction Works, which comes under 
the Ministry of Social Affairs and 
Public Health. 


The existing Netherlands Interdepart- 
mental Commission for Employment 
will be dissolved. The Advisory Com- 
mission to the Director General of the 
Employment Service will be enlarged 
and become an Advisory Commission to 
the new Director General for Employ- 
ment. 


The Ministry of Transportation, the 
Ministry of Agriculture, and the Min- 
istry of Social Affairs and Public Health 
will determine the percentages of 
normal public works under their various 
jurisdictions to be granted subsidies. 
On projects for creating additional em- 


‘ 


ployment, the percentages will be fixed _ 


by the Coordinating Board for Public 
Works under the Ministry of Social 
Affairs and Public Health—Emb., The 
Hague. 





Spain’s fish byproducts industry, still 
in the first stages of development, pro- 
duced 1,690 short tons of fish oil and 
5,300 tons of fish meal in 1952, or less 
than half of domestic requirements.— 
Cons., Vigo. 
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Brazilian Industries Set Production 
Highs Despite Retarding Factors 


New high levels of production were reached in most branches of 
Brazilian industry in 1953, although important factors tended to slow 
down the industrial expansion of recent years and to retard industrial 


output. 


Drawbacks included the severe drought of the past year which 


aggravated the chronic shortage of 
electric power in the Rio-Sao Paulo in- 
dustrial area. Also, foreign-exchange 
shortages and drastic import restric- 
tions forced some manufacturing indus- 
tries to operate below normal because 
of inability to obtain essential import 
materials. 


Costs of production and prices of 
manufactured products tended to ad- 
vance sharply in 1953, following the 
general inflationary movement and in- 
creased outlay for industrial payrolls. 
Pressure for higher wages was espe- 
cially strong in the latter part of the 
year, but in general relative stability 
prevailed in labor-management rela- 
tionships following the wave of wage 
increases granted early in 1953. 

Manufacturing costs were_ increased, 
as many plants were forced to use 
standby electric-power generating facil- 
ities or to operate night shifts at higher 
wage costs. Prices of imported indus- 
trial materials, when available, involved 
generally higher local-currency costs 
than in 1952, owing largely to factors 
related to the foreign-exchange situa- 
tion and foreign-trade controls. 


Many Plants Expanded 


Progress was made toward complet- 
ing the large new petroleum refinery at 
Sao Paulo, begun in 1952, and a small 
addition to the refinery near Salvador 
was put in operation. About 12 new 
cement-manufacturing projects, which 
are expected to make Brazil nearly self- 
sufficient in cement, were in various 
stages of construction. Building con- 
struction activity in the two principal 
cities reached new high levels. 

Plants were expanded, particularly in 
the automotive, steel, metalworking, 
pharmaceutical, food-processing, and 
railway equipment industries. The prin- 
cipal expansion in the iron and steel 
industry was the installation, not yet 
completed, of a second blast furnace at 
the Volta Redonda steel mill. 

Among the principal industrial 
branches only the textile industry failed 
to increase production, although consid- 
erable modernization was accomplished. 
Producers of industrial chemicals, anti- 
biotics, and pharmaceutical products in 
general made substantial gains in diver- 
sity and volume of output as a result 
of newly installed manufacturing facil- 
ities. 

New electric-power installations, rais- 
ing installed capacity by 80,000 kilo- 
watts to a total of about 2 million kilo- 
watts for the country as a whole, en- 
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abled the electric-power industry to 
supply energy at about the 1952 level 
despite the prolonged drought and re- 
duced current output in the principal 
industrial areas. The power supply prob- 
lem should be alleviated toward the end 
of 1954, when an estimated additional 
installed capacity of 600,000 kilowatts 
will be in operation. 

Most of -the industrial expansion 
during the year was accomplished by 
domestic financing. Inflow of private 
foreign capital for investment in in- 
dustrial projects apparently amounted 
to a relatively small percentage of total 
investments in 1953. 


Industrialization Brings Problems 


Industrialization at a too rapid rate 
was one ofthe factors blamed for ad- 
verse economic developments during the 
year. Investment interest was largely in 
the profitable consumer goods branch of 
manufacturing rather than in establish- 
ments producing goods now imported. 
Various official announcements indicated 
that the Government favored measures 
to slow down industrial development in 
order to lighten the demand for im- 
ported raw materials and components 
which had added to the drain on for- 
eign-exchange resources. 


Technological improvements have 
been important in various branches of 
the manufacturing industry, but eco- 
nomic factors retarding gains are still 
strong. The manufacturing industries 
operate under the protection of ex- 
change ‘controls and of selective screen- 
ing of new foreign-financed industries. 
Brazilian manufacturers traditionally 
expect high profits, and a depreciating 
currency adds to the investor’s insist- 
ence on what appears to be a high re- 
turn on his investment. Incentives for 
modernization, for technological im- 
provement, and for measures to increase 
productivity are lacking. 

Other economic problems of special 
significance arising during the year also 
tended to dampen domestic and foreign 
enthusiasm for industrial expansion. 
These developments included intensifica- 
tion of the inflationary movement, the 
chronic electric-power shortage, and the 
growing deficiency of transportation 
facilities. 

Transportation difficulties were ag- 
gravated because motor vehicle assem- 
bly plants worked at a level far below 
capacity as a result of the severe re- 
strictions on imports of required com- 
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IBRD Makes Loan To 
Aid Brazilian Plant 


The International Bank for Recon. 
struction and Development has made @ 
loan of $18,790,000 to the Brazilian 
Traction, Light & Power Co., Ltd, tg 
help finance the construction of a ther. 
mal electric power plant at Piratiningg 


near the city of Sao Paulo. The new 
plant will alleviate the power shortage © 
in the Sao Paulo area, an important — 


center of industrial production. 


Sao Paulo is the capital of the State 
of Sao Paulo and the site of many of 
Brazil’s leading industries. The electri¢ 
utility which serves the area is the Sag 
Paulo Light & Power Co., Ltd., a sub 
sidiary of Brazilian Traction. In recent 
years the company has had difficulties 
in accepting new customers without 
restriction, and power is now being 
rationed with consequent loss of indus. 
trial production. 


To meet the demand for additional 
power, Sao Paulo Light intends tg 
double its capacity of 500,000 kilowatts 
by 1956. As a first step toward this 
objective, the company in 1952 started 
construction of the 160,000-kilowatt 
Piratininga plant, which it will own 
and operate when completed. Thermal 
power was decided upon because a ther- 
mal plant could be most quickly brought 
into operation and because eventually 
it would provide balance in the com 
pany’s hydroelectric system. 

Long droughts in the area over the 
past 3 years have reduced the waters 
in the storage reservoir used by Sao 
Paulo Light to one-fifth of its normal 
capacity. Further long periods of dry 
weather would present serious prob 
lems for the company if it were te 
depend exclusively on _  hydroelectri¢ 
power. 

Project To Cost $35 Million 

The Piratininga plant is scheduled 
for completion by the latter part of 
1954. The total cost of the project 
estimated at the equivalent of $35 mi- 
lion. The bank’s loan of $18.79 million 
will pay for the imported equipment 
needed for the plant; Brazilian Traction 
will meet the remaining costs from its 
own resources. \ 


The loan is for a term of 20 years 


and bears interest of 4% percent an- 
nually, including the 1-percent commis 
sion which will be allocated to the 
bank’s special reserve. Amortization 
will begin September 1, 1955. The loan 
is guaranteed by the Government of 
Brazil. 

As evidence of indebtedness of the 
borrower, the bank will receive collat- 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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ponents, Progress toward planning and 
financing railway rehabilitation had not 
yet brought improvement, and the motor 
transport system was in rundown Con 
dition.—Emb., Rio de Janeiro. 
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Contracts Placed for 


iDevelopment in lraq 


The Iraq Development Board has 
qwarded contracts for the construction 
of the Dokan Dam, the Kirkuk-Sulai- 
maniya highway, and the Hindiya high- 
way bridge. 

The board also has authorized the 
} Ministry of Agriculture to spend up to 
13,000 Iraqi dinars (1 dinar=US$2.80) 
on research work for the branches of 
the Greater Mussaib Canal and has 
formed a subcommittee to compile a 
list of prospective consulting engineers 
to draw up the specifications and plans 
} for a proposed lubricating oil refinery 
which is to be attached to the existing 
Government oil refinery project at Dora, 
a suburb of Baghdad. 

Societe Dumez and its associates, 
Entreprises Leon Ballot, Societe Tuni- 
genne d’Entreprises Chauffeurs, and 
Dumez .et Satrana, of Paris, were 
awarded an 8,817,460-dinar contract for 
the construction of an arc dam, 250 
meters long and 108 meters high from 
the bottom of the Lesser Zab River, at 
Dokan. The dam will have a storage 
capacity of 6 billion cubic meters of 
water. It will control the flood waters 
of the river and make available suffi- 
cent water to irrigate 5 billion square 
meters ‘of land, 


Lowest Bidders Get Contracts 


The concrete work required for the 
dam is estimated at 364,000 cubic me- 
ters. Water will be discharged through 
two steel-lined tunnels at a minimum of 
150 cubic meters per second and a max- 
imum of 200 cubic meters per second 
when the reservoir is full. The dam will 
have five pipes, each with a 3.65-meter 
diameter, which will permit the genera- 
tion of 225,000 kilowatts of electricity. 

The tender of the French bidder was 
the lowest of 26 submitted by firms 
throughout the world. The invitation to 
bid on the project was announced in 
Foreign Commerce Weekly,’ May 18, 
1953, page 18. 

The contract for the Kirkuk-Sulai- 
Maniya highway was awarded to the 
lowest bidder, a Lebanese firm, the 
Contracting and Trading Co., Ltd., for 
2488,781 Iraqi dinars. The contract for 
the Hindiya bridge over the Euphrates 
River &4t Hindiya ,also was awarded to 
the lowest bidder, a British firm, Dor- 
man Long.—Emb., Baghdad. 





Ecuadoran Banana... 
(Continued from Page 5) 


operations in Ecuador’s waters; tenta- 
tive steps were taken to locate and 
acquire such equipment. No new fishing 
Concessions were granted during the 
month but an American-owned company 
Which has been purchasing tuna in 

ador for the past several months 
has applied for a contract which would 
grant it fishing rights as well. In mid- 
January Ecuadoran fishery interests 
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Paraguayan Business Activi 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 


ty Slow; 


Government Planning in Progress °° 


Many Paraguayan business firms were closed for summer vacations 
in January, andcommercial activity was slow. 

Though there was some uncertainty in business circles, the Govern- 
ment continued to progress with economic and stabilization plans. 

The two most important persennel changes in the Government were 


the resignations of the Minister of Fi- 
nance and the President of the Central 
Bank. In addition to appointing their 
successors, the President named a re- 
placement for the presidency of the 
Bank of Paraguay, which’ had been va- 
cant since early December. 


The exchange market remained stable 
throughout January. The free market 
rate of the guarani was firm at around 
61 guaranies per dollar with a minimum 
of black-market transactions. The out- 
going Central Bank’s president granted 
permission to sell up to $5,000 per week 
in dollars, sterling, or Argentine pesos 
to any individual. Demand was slight 
and sales were quietly discontinued after 
the change in the bank’s management. 
The leading exchange firm placed gold 
coins on sale, but since the price of gold 
pieces declined steadily during the 
month, the demand apparently was light. 

The Argentfhe-Paraguayan Economic 
Commission continued to meet regular- 
ly. Among the problems considered dur- 
ing the month were the exportation of 
Paraguayan fresh fruits to Argentina 
and the importation of Argentine as- 
phalt. An Argentine dredge resumed 
operations in the Paraguay River after 
being temporarily held up by the river’s 
high water level. The Argentine Minister 
of Agriculture announced a plan to send 
bulls, workhorses, chickens, seeds, and 
veterinary supplies to Paraguay as a 
contribution to the latter’s breeding 
program. 


Cost of Living Increases 


The cost of living continued to in- 
crease as shortages developed.in certain 
staple items. Sugar continued in short 
supply and at high prices during the 
month despite thé arrival of the first 
shipment, of 1,800 tons, of a 5,000-ton 
order placed in Peru. Domestic cigarette 
prices increased to the point where.the 
better brands were priced higher than 
some imported cigarettes. 


Prices of meat and petroleum prod- 
ucts, including gasoline, also increased. 
On the other hand, tires were taken off 
the ration list and the Central Bank an- 
nounced its intention of permitting the 
importation of adequate amounts of 
cutomotive parts during 1954. 

The Valle Mi cement plant which 
suspended operations in December re- 





organized the National Fisheries Insti- 
tute for the study, protection, and 
stimulation of the Ecuadoran fishing 
industry.—Emb., Quito, 





sumed production in January and by the 
end of the month had made two sub- 
stantial shipments to Asuncion, The 
price for domestic cement <in Asuncien 
was the equivalent of $1.82 per 100 
pounds as compared with $1.80 for im- 
ported cement, although it is expected 
that this price can be reduced if pro- 
duction at the Valle Mi plant continues 
to expand. 

A German economist visited various 
high Government officials regarding the 
establishment, of a citrus juice packing 
plant in Paraguay. He is reported to 
have stated that his company would be 
interested in establishing a plant in 
Paraguay on the basis of a sound in- 
vestment law applicable to all investors. 

Meanwhile, the concessions granted to 
a foreign national by. an Executive de- 
cree of October 7, 1953, for the invest- 
ment of the equivalent of approximately 
US$38 million in certain industries were 
canceled, by the Paraguayan Govern- 
ment because of noncompliance by the 
prospective investor—Emb., Asuncion. 


Power Further Restricted 
In Two Spanish Regions 


Power . restrictions in the Catalan 
region of Spain were increased during 


the daylight hours to 3 working days 
a week, beginning February 8, and in 
the Central-Levante region, to 2 work- 
ing days a week. The new restrictions 
were announced following a further de- 
cline in hydroelectric reserves to 517,- 
700,000 kilowatt-hours or 19 percent of , 
capacity. 

The regulations for. the Central- 
Levante area, im addition to cutting 
power, prohibit the use of power for 
lighting signs or show windows and re- 
duce consumption of all normal users 
to 66 percent of that of the like period 
im 1953. Industries: of national interest, 
such as hospitals, blast furnaces, and 
refrigerated warehouses are permitted 
to maintain consumption at 80 percent 
of last year’s period while transporta- 
tion services are allowed a 90-percent 
quota. ~ 

Warmer weather accompanied by 
rain in some areas should benefit the 
hydroelectric reservoirs, but unless 
heavy and continuous rains fall in the 
reservoir areas, particularly in the hard- 
hit Central-Levante region, little relief 
can be expected from power restrictions 
for some time. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 


Austria Makes Rapid 
Economic Progress 


Austria has achieved a balanced budg- 
et, firm currency, increased productiv- 
ity, and a largely increased volume of 
trade, after two years of rapid progress 
toward economic recovery. 

With a European Payments Union 
credit balance of almost $100 million 
and a clearing account surplus in bilat- 
eral trade with hon-EPU countries of 
more than $12 million, Austria no longer 
needs outside help. Debt service on pre- 
war obligations was resumed in January 
1954, aggregate savings deposits dou- 
bled since 1951,-and flight capital of $60 
million returned from refuge .abroad 
for investment in productive activities. 

The production index (1938=100) 
rose from 161 in 1951 to 182 in 1953. 
Lignite production, which was 3,471,990 
metric tons in 1937, reached 5,735,320 
tons in 1953; pig iron production 
climbed from 389,100 tons to 1,320,456 
tons; and crude steel rose from 649,704 
tons to 1,281,096 tons. 


Machines Aid Farm Output 

Farm production reached, and in some 
cases exceeded, 1939 levels. -Before 
World War II, Austrian agriculture 
supplied 78 percent of the country’s 
food requirements; by 1953 this figure 
reached 82 percent. This accomplish- 
ment is the more noteworthy since the 
proportion of farmers to the entire 
Austrian population dropped from 33 
percent in 1939 to 27 percent in 1953. 
Greater mechanization has been the 
principal cause of the increased farm 
output. 

The Vienna stock exchange has shown 
bullish tendencies. The larger banks 
have effected continuous sales from 
their portfolios to keep the market ac- 
tive, while increased foreign participa- 
tion has developed, with active Swiss 
interest in Austrian bank stocks. 





Spain Earns Less Foreign 


Exchange From Produce 


Losses in Spain’s foreign-exchange 
earnings from fruits -and vegetables, 
because of freezing weather, are esti- 
mated at $30 million to $40 million. 

Weather conditions early in February 
in the citrus fruit and vegetable areas 
were the worst in recent years. Losses 
in oranges are estimated at about 700,- 
000 metric tons, or 70 percent of the 
fruit on the trees on February 1. While 
damage to trees cannot be determined 
accurately, citrus growers believe that 
the 1954-55 crop will be slightly less 
than 1 million metric tons, or about 
two-thirds of the 1953-54 crop. 

In addition, a serious unemployment 
problem for fruit pickers, packers, and 
boxmakers has developed in the area. 
The Government is hastening to alle- 
viate this problem through public works 
projects.—Emb., Madrid. 








Mexico Looks ... 
(Continued from Page 3) 


to the ‘Bank of Mexico. This developed 
despite income from invisibles including 
tourist receipts, expected to exceed 
1952’s record total of $287 million, and 
remittances from the record number of 
Mexican agricultural workers who went 
to the United States because of ‘the 
drought in northern Mexico. Notwith- 
standing the heavy adverse balance on 
current account, the Minister of Fi- 
nance announced in December that the 
country’s holdings of exchange reserves 
were only slightly less than in late 1952. 

A newly formed Commission of For- 
eign Trade, composed of representatives 
of the Ministries of Economy, Finance, 
and Foreign Relations, met in the latter 
part of January to hear discussions of 
the problem of improving the country’s 
foreign-trade position, Aims of the Gov- 
ernment, according to the Ministry of 
Economy, will be to continue efforts to 
diversify import and export mar- 
kets, to protect the “irrational exploi- 
tation of domestic resources,” and to 
utilize foreign trade as a means to “in- 
crease the standard of living.” 

Study groups were appointed to in- 
vestigate the practicality of suggestions 
made to the Commission. This latest de- 
velopment is generally regarded as fur- 
ther indication of the Government's de- 
termination to increase its trade with 
Europe and lessen dependence on the 
United States as a supplier and market. 
Despite the emphasis given this point 
in the past several years, the propor- 
tion of imports from and exports to the 
United States in 1953 appears to be the 
same as in 1952—-82 percent of imports 
and 78 percent of exports. 

Imports From Eurepe Up 

While Mexican imports from Europe 
increased by about 15 percent during 
the first 10 months of 1953 as com- 
pared with the like period of 1952, ex- 
ports during that period declined by ap- 
proximately 22 percent. Europe now 
purchases less than 10 percent of Mex- 
ico’s total exports, and an effort to in- 
crease this percentage is expected. 

Mexico’s interest in expanding Euro- 
pean markets probably will be recipro- 
cated by European countries eager to 
increase their sales in Latin America. 
Competition in the freely convertible 
Mexican peso market is expected to be 
particularly stiff, and many European 
firms are offering machinery, industrial 
chemicals, and automobiles at attrac- 
tive prices and payment terms. 

Official tourist entry figures obtained 
from tourist cards presented at the 
border show a decline of 7 percent dur- 
ing the first 11 months of 1953. How- 
ever, indications are that total tourist 
expenditures, including those of frontier 
border crossers, who do not present 
cards, were slightly above 1952 levels. 

Though final figures are not yet 
available, the money supply in the 
hands of the public at the year’s end ap- 


— 


parently was slightly in excess of 13 
billion pesos. Money in circulation in- 
creased by more than 250 million pegog 
during the last 3 months of the year— 
a development typical of the holiday 
season. 

Total credits and loans of the Mex. 
ican banking system stood at 7,576 mil. 
lion pesos as of the end of November 
1953, an increase of more than 1 billion 
pesos during the year. Over 600 million 
pesos of this increase is accounted for 
by increased rediscounts of the Bank 








of Mexico primarily to the national ag. | 


ricultural banks in connection with the 
agricultural development program, 

Total investments of the 
system, apart from those of the Bank 
of Mexico, increased by about 200 mil. 
lion pesos, represented almost excl. 
sively by increases in private bank port. 
folios. Authorized investment holdings 
of the Bank of Mexico declined in the 
first 11 months of 1953 by about 600 
million pesos, part of which was trans. 
ferred to private banks as reserve hold 
ings against the 400-million-peso i. 
crease in checking deposits during the 
year. 

Considerable interest is being ev. 
denced in the activities of the Arbitra- 
tion and Coordination Fiscal Commis 
sion established in one of the 
amendments to the Mercantile Income 
Tax Law. The Commission is underm 
taking a basic study of the tax systems 
of the several States for the purpose of 
abolishing local mercantile taxes by 
suggesting alternative scources of rey. 
enue or greater State participation ii 
Federal tax collections. By a decree i 
sued in mid-January, the State of 
Colima was guaranteed a year 
ly income of 670,000 pesos for agreeing 
to abolish local taxes and to participate 
instead in the income from the mercai- 
tile income tax. The State of San Liis 
Potosi soon will benefit from a similar 
arrangement. 

Organized labor reacted with open 
disappointment to the establishment of 
an 8-peso minimum wage for the Fed 
eral District; it criticized the new min- 
imum as inadequate and charged that 
previous price increases, plus those alk 
ticipated, reduce the net gain to insig- 
nificance. Incomplete data from If 
States and the Federal District indicate 
that the legal minimum wage rates i 
the Republic were increased about 8 
percent by the various local Arbitration 
Councils for the 1954-55 biennium, 

It is estimated that about 70 percent 
of all Mexican industrial labor will be 
unaffected by this increase, which is 
already paid higher wages, but starting 
wages will be increased, and ultimately 
will have an elevating effect on the ge 
eral wage structure. On January } 
Government employees were granted & 
10-percent wage increase, and classificé 
tion schedules were revised, with ® 
sharp reduction in the number of grades 
to permit larger salary increases {0 
promotion steps.—Emb., Mexico City. 
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U. S$. GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 


—— 
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“Indian Walnut Imports 
To Be Licensed 


Limited quantities of walnuts 
from India will be licensed for 
jmport into the United States, 
according to a decision of the For- 
eign Assets Control of the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury. 

India supplied the United States 
with an average of 169,000 pounds 
of shelled walnuts a year during 
the period 1948-52. 

Other countries exporting wal- 
nuts to this country are France, 
Italy, Turkey, and Iran. Walnut 
imports from these four countries 
are not subject to Foreign Assets 
Control licensing. 











Extra Copy of Import 
Certificate Needed 


Effective April 1, importers must 
submit an additional copy of the import 
certificate (Form IT-826) when request- 
ing certification and validation under 
the Import Certificate-Delivery Verifica- 
tion (IC/DV) procedure, the Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce has announced. 


BFC said the additional copy is re- 
quired to fulfill a recent agreement 
among IC/DV cooperating countries 
whereby the government of the import- 
ing country will transmit a copy of each 
validated import certificate to the 
government of the exporting country. 
Formerly, only two copies of the import 
certificate were required in most 
instances, 

The new requirement does not relieve 
U.S. importers of the responsibility for 
transmitting the original validated im- 
port certificate to their foreign export- 
ers, Or otherwise disposing of it in ac- 
cordance with regulations of the export- 
ing country, BFC stated. 

The purpose of the IC/DV procedure, 
in operation since October 1952, is. to 
prevent transshipment of _ strategic 
goods. It is operated in cooperation 
with Canada, 10 Western European 
nations—Belgium, Denmark, France, 
Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Portugal, the United Kingdom, 
and Western Germany—and Japan. 

Under the procedure, the importer 
certifies to his government that the 
Strategic goods he wishes to import will 
not be reexported without official au- 
thorization. The importer’s government 
then issues an “import certificate,” 
Which the importer must transmit to 
his foreign exporter in support of the 
export license application. 

The new requirement was announced 
in the Federal Register of March 10, and 


appear in a forthcoming Current 
Export Bulletin, 


March 15, 1954 


President Makes No Change in Wool 
Tariff, Favors New Wool Supports 


The President is taking no action on the report of the U. S. Tariff 
Commission, in which a majority recommend the imposition of certain 
fees on imports of wool in addition to the prevailing duties, the White 


House announced on March 4. 


This position, it was explained, is prompted by “the fact that 


the Administration’s new wool program 
is specifically designed to help remedy 
those conditions which prompted the 
Tariff Commission’s investigation.” 

A bill embodying that program 


(S. 2911), designed to stimulate domes- 


tic wool production through the use of 
direct subsidy payments to producers, 
was approved by the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry on March 
3, and a parallel measure is under con- 
sideration by the House Committee, on 
Agriculture. 

The full Presidential statement on the 
situation follows: 


“On July 9, 1953, on the advice of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, I requested 
the U. S. Tariff Commission to make an 
investigation, under section 22 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, to deter- 
mine the effect of imports of certain 
varieties of sheep’s wool on the opera- 
tion of the domestic price-support pro- 
gram for wool, 

“I now have the report of the Tar- 
iff Commission, in which a majority of 
its members recommend the imposition 
of certain fees on imports of wool in 
addition to the prevailing duties. 

“At the same ‘time as the Tariff Com- 
mission inquiry was initiated, I re- 
quested the Secretary of Agriculture to 
make a comprehensive study of the do- 
mestic factors which have contributed 
to the decline in sheep numbers and 
wool production in the United States, 
with a view toward the development of 
a sound and prosperous domestic wool 
industry consistent with an expanding 
international trade. 

“On the basis of this study, which 
was carefully analyzed and discussed 
by the interested agencies of the Ex- 
ecutive Branch, I determined that do- 
mestic wool growers required continued 
price or income assistance in a more ef- 
fective form than is now provided. I 
accepted the principal recommendations 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, which 
provide for Government assistance to 
growers under an incentive payment 
plan during periods when wool prices 
are below the desired support level. 

“These recommendations have been 
submitted to the Congress. Hearings 
have been held before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry and 
a bill embodying these recommendations 
has been approved by that committee. 
The enactment of this program by the 





Congress would eliminate the necessity 
for an increase in import fees or other 
limitations on wool imports, a course 
of action which I do not believe would 
best serve either the wool-growing in- 
dustry or the national interest. I am 
confident that this new program will ap- 
preciably contribute to the achievement 
of a sound and prosperous domestic wool 
industry, an essential component of a 


healthy overall economy and a strong 


defense. : 

“In view of the fact that the Admin- 
istration’s new wool program is spe- 
cifically designed to help remedy those 
conditions which prompted the Tariff 
Commission’s investigation, I am taking 
no action on the Commission’s report.” 


U. S. Decides Not To 
Sign Tin Agreement 


The United States Government has 





~ decided not to sign the International 


Tin Agreement drafted in Geneva in 
December 1953. The decision was made 
known to other interested governments 
on March 5, by the U. S. Department 
_of: State. 

The U. S. Department of Commerce 
pointed out that this decision is in line 
with the recommendation of tin consum- 
ing and trading companies represented 
at a recent conference with the Depart- 
ment’s Business and Defense Services 
Administration and other agencies. 

The U. S. decision not to become a 
participaht ir the proposal to control 
trade and maintain price also is in 
accordance with the majority opinion of 
the Commission on Foreign Economic 
Policy. The Commission reported that 
internationai commodity agreements 
“introduce rigidities and restraints that 
impair elasticity of economic adjustment 
and the freedom of individual initiative, 
which are fundamental to economic 
progress.” 

Rejection of intergovernmental con- 
trols for tin is in harmony with the 
Commission’s basic admonition that 
“our primary reliance should .. . be 
upon the incentives of the free-enter- 
prise system, the stimulating effects of 
competition, and the stabilizing influ- 
ence of free markets.” 





Pan American Day, April 14. 








U. $. GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 








Secretary Weeks Releases Group 
Report on Census Bureau Programs 


Secretary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks has made public the report 
of the Intensive Review Committee entitled “Appraisal of Census Pro- 
grams,” containing 51 recommendations for strengthening the fact- 
finding programs of the Bureau of the Census in the interest of the 


national welfare. 

The report of the nine-man commit- 
tee, headed by Ralph J. Watkins, Direc- 
tor of Research for Dun and Bradstreet, 
Ine., of New York City, recommended 
that the current statistics program be 
strengthened, particularly the current 
population survey and the foreign trade 
statistics, 

The committee asked that an addi- 
tional $300,000 be provided for the 
Census Bureau’s foreign trade statistics 
program, present costs of which are 
about $1.5 million a year. This program 
has been “subjected to continual at- 
trition and erosion over’the past 8 
years, and a condition approaching 
crisis has been reached . . . The dilemma 
proceeds from the need for figures in 
great detail, both in the administration 
of tariff laws and in the import and ex- 
port trades.” 

In its recommendation on foreign 
trade statistics, the committee urged 
publication be resumed of the annual 
“Foreign Commerce and Navigation of 
the United States” and that editions for 
the missing years since 1946 be pub- 
lished eventually in condensed form; 
publication be resumed of the “Monthly 
Summary of Foreign Commerce,” and 
continued experimentation with modern 
techniques and electronic equipment to 
lower costs and speed up publication of 
reports. 


Other Surveys Appraised 


In addition, the committee recom- 
mended: 


@ That complete censuses of manu- 
factures and mineral industries and of 
retail, wholesale, and service trades be 
taken as soon as feasible, 


@ That no additional funds be re- 
quested for a transportation census 
pending further review. 


@ That a complete census of agricul- 
ture be taken for the crop year 1954 as 
authorized by Congress. 

@ That a complete census of state and 
local governments be taken in 1956 cov- 
ering 1955. 

For the 1960 decade, the committee 
recommended that the census of popula- 
tion and housing be maintained as be- 
fore on a 10-year basis, whereas cen- 
suses of agriculture, mineral industries, 
and governments, previously on a 5-year 
basis, be shifted to a 10-year basis with 
interim sample censuses and sample sur- 
veys. The recommended program for the 
1960’s is estimated at $228 million, as 
compared with $232 million for the cur- 
rent decade, a saving despite a mounting 
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workload resulting from increased pop- 
ulation and growth of the economy. 

It recommended that the complete 
census of manufactures, scheduled for 
1954 on 1953 data, be taken in 1955 on 
1954 data, and continued thereafter on 
the original 5-year basis. Estimated cost 
is about $3.8 million. 

It also favored continuing and 
strengthening the annual survey of 
manufactures to bridge the gap between 
the completé censuses, “with particular 


emphasis on the testing and improve-. 


ment of sampling techniques, the ex- 
pansion of 100-percent enumeration to 
include more industries of special mobili- 
zation significance, and more prompt 
publication of results.” Annual costs 
would be about $300,000. 

In other recommendations, the com- 
mittee urged that: 

@ The Census Bureau continue to 
make extensive use of broadly repre- 
sentative advisory committees, espe- 
cially for each census and major-sur- 
vey, and experiment with a plan for in- 
formal regional meetings with repre- 
sentative users of Census data. 

@ The bureau’s workload be leveled 
through proper scheduling of major pro- 
grams and through use of bureau fa- 
cilities for other statistical operations of 
the Government. 

@ Results of censuses and surveys be 
published rmore promptly, publication 
formats be reviewed to improve legi- 
bility, and broadly representative ad- 
visory committees be made full use of 


(Continued on Page 26) 





Countervailing Duty 
Cut on Wool Tops 


The countervailing duty in effect on 
imports of wool tops from Uruguay has 
been reduced from 18 percent to 6 per- 
cent, under an order by the Acting 
Commissioner of Customs, announced by 
the U. S. Department of the Treasury 
on March 8. 

The Customs order followed action by 
the Government of Uruguay modifying 
the Uruguayan exchange rate applicable 
to wool tops exports from that country 
to the United States. It has been de- 
termined that the modification would 
reduce from 18 percent to 6 percent the 
net amount of bounties or grants paid 
by the Uruguayan Government to the 
Uruguayan exporters. 

The original order of the Customs 


New Yorker Loses All 
Export Privileges 


Ching Sen Lee, also known as Lee 
Ching Sen, formerly of New York City 
and his related export companies bears 
ing the name of American Industrial 
Products Co., have been denied all ex. 
port privileges for 5 years for export 
control violations, the Bureau of For. 
eign Commerce has announced, 

The related firms are: American In- 
dustrial Products Co., Inc., New York 
City and Brussels, Belgium; American 
Industrial Froducts Co., Ltd., London, 
England; and American — Industrial 
Products Co., G. m. b. H., Hamburg, 
Germany, 

Lee has been under successive suspen- 
sions from export license privileges since 
August 1951 under a previous denial 
order and pending final determination of 
administrative proceedings in the pres- 


ent case. He also is under indictment in / 


the Federal Court for the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York for violations of the 
export control law, and is a fugitive 
from justice in this proceeding. 


False Destinations Given 


In the present denial order, BFC 
charged that, in 1949, Lee falsely gave 
Hong Kong as the ultimate destination 
on an export license application for steel 
strapping when the true destination was 
China, and effected shipment ef 100,000 
pounds against the export license by 
making the same false representation 
on his export declaration. 

Lee also misused 3 export licenses 
and made false statements as to the 
ultimate consignee and destination on 
export declarations to effect shipment 
of 222,340 pounds of tinplate to China 
instead of Hong Kong. 

In addition, BFC said, Lee falsely 
stated the ultimate destination to be 
Hong Kong instead of China on two 
export license applications for graphite 
crucibles. Export licenses were denied 
in these instances. 

The denial order, effective March 3, 
1954, applies not only to Lee and the 
named firms, but also to any other com- 
pany or person who may be related to 
them by ownership, control, or position 
of responsibility. The order further 
states that no export or related service 
may be performed for them by any per- 
son, or firm, either directly or indirectly, 
without BFC approval. 


iia 





Bureau levying the countervailing duties 
was issued in May 1953, after determl- 
nation that the benefit of a bounty was 
being received by the Uruguayan €X- 
porters (Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
May 18, 1953, p. 28). The Tariff Act of 
1930 provides for countervailing duties 
equal to the net amount of any bounty 
or grant. 

The countervailing duties are added 
to all other applicable duties and 
charges. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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CONTROLS ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
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Duties Revised on Consumer Goods 





Egypt To Relax Licensing Controls 


The Egyptian Government announced on February 12 that it hopes 
to remove all import-licensing restrictions on goods from the sterling 
and payments agreements areas in the near future. 

No such action will be taken, however, until the British Government 
makes the £10 million annual release under the terms of the 1951 


Anglo-Egyptian financial agreement. 

In implementation of this announced 
change, fees on import permits have 
been reduced by 67 to 77 percent, and 
to offset any flood of undesired imports 
under this relaxed trade policy customs 
duties and additional ad valorem duties 
have been revised, as of February 12, 
on a wide range of consumer goods 
considered luxuries, or which are pro- 
duced in Egypt. 

Of significance to U. S. exporters are 
reductions in duties on some categories 
of motor vehicles. 

Tariff items affected and their specific 
duties, in Egyptian currency, or percent 
ad valorem duties per net kilogram, 
with former rates shown in parentheses, 
are as follows (1 Egyptian pound (£E) 
of 1,000 milliemes = US$2.87): 


Basic customs duty changes: 


No. 804, Truck and bus chassis and mo- 
tors, exempt (0.0875 milliemes); completely 
knockeddown motor cars, 0.060 (0.075); motor 
vehicles other than cars, completely knocked- 
down, 0.030 (0.375). 


(1) Unworked gold, 10 percent (ex- 


: (3) shell gold, 10 percent (0.500); 
@® gold simply beaten, drawn, rolled, or 
spun, 10 percent (££2.000); (5) gold spangles 
and twisted thread for embroidery, 10 per 
cent (8 percent); (6) cast, die-stamped, or 
Sa wares, in the rough, 10 percent 
y. 


630 (a), Gold coins, 10 percent (8 percent). 


Additienal percent ad valorem duties levied 
for the first time: 


4 (a), Hams or pork, 30 percent. 

2%, Honey, bees, 50. 

50 (a), Asparagus, 50. 

108 (b), Oils, fats, greases, 

= or vegetable origin, hydrogenated or 
ereepdergone similar treatment, not for 

1 purposes, 20. 

"at Meat extracts, solid or liquid: soups, 

liquid or in tablets; meat peptones, 30. 

128, Dog biscuits and similar products, 100. 


132, Gingerbread with or without the addi- 
tion of candied fruit. 50. 

162 (a), Mineral waters, natural or artificial; 
aerated waters, 20. 

164, Beverages, so-called wines of figs, 
dates, and the like, as well as all other alco- 
holic beverages, not elsewhere specified or 
included, 70. 


283, Common soap, including carbolic soap, 
soft or hard, 20. 


294, Washing and cleaning powders and 
liquid and soap substitutes, 20. 


301, Articles made of animal or vegetable 


and butters of 


of stearic acid or of similar materials, 
stich as: Flowers, fruits, figurines, busts, 
masks, and similar plastic articles, 

even colored, embellished, or garnished, 50. 


$18, Matches in boxes or other containe rs,.20. 


$49, Clothing of all kinds made of skin or 
‘Weather, whether or not combined with fabric, 


oe Trunks, entirely of leather, of fiber, of 
wood, or of pasteboard, garnished or covered 


with eather, oilcloth, or with any other 
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356, Manufactures of skins or leather, not 
elsewhere specified or included, 60 

415, Furniture of all kinds of wood includ- 
ing detached pieces or parts thereof, not else- 
where specified, including all wooden cases 
for clocks or regulators, 50. (a) Of bent wood, 
put together or not, per and perts furni- 
ture of bent wood, 50. 

430, Wicker furniture, of bamboo rattan, 
cane, osier or similar’ materials, even with 
frames of wood, 60. 

431, Articles of wickerwork, sparterie, and 
all wares not elsewhere specified or included, 
made by combining or interlacing osier or 
willow strips, cane, wood strips, vegetable 
strips, flexible vegetable stems or plaits of 
these materials, even with wooden frames or 
cores, 60. 

483, Yarns of wool or fine hair, combed or 
carded, . 

485, Woolen 4 hair thread and yarn put 
up for retail 20. 


485 (bis), Woolen or hair thread and yarn 
mixed with silk, floss silk, or artificial silk, 
or other textile materials when imported, 

488, All other woven fabrics of wool or 
hairs, 20. 

489, Woven fabrics of wool and of hair as- 
similated to wool, mixed with metallic thread, 
cotton, or other textile materials except silk 
and artificial silk, 20. 

499, Articles made of pure cotton: (e) Rib- 
bons; (g) velvets and plushes, cut or uncut; 
(i) other woven fabric of pure cotton, 50. 

487 (b), Woolen and hair carpets and rugs 
not made with knotted or twisted pile, 50. 

500, Woven fabrics of cotton, mixed with 
other materials other than silk and artificial 
silk (a) with metallic thread, (b) with wool, 
cotton predominating in weight, 50 
* 587, Bostry of pure wool or of wool mixed 
with alpaca, llama, animal hair or horse hair, 
etc., or with textile materials other than silk 
or artificial silk, the wool, hair or horse hair 
predominating ‘in weight, 20. 


538. Hosiery of pure cotton or of cotton 
mixed with textile materials other than silk 
or artificial silk, cotton b phemn = ig in 
weight, including hosiery of so-called Persian 
thread or Scotch thread or of bereaudine, 20. 

539, Hosiery goods of linen, hemp, ramie, 
jute, or fibrous vegetables not specified, 20. 

548-549, Hats for men, 20. 


552, Caps, bonnets, tarbouches, and other 
similar headgear not elsewhere specified, 20. 


553,. Umbrellas, umbrella en as sticks, 
sunshades, parasoles and the like 


654, Walking sticks, riding-crop sticks, 
loaded canes, whips and whip handles, of 
wood, cane, leather, rubber, or of any other 
material, 30. 


597, Plate glass: (c) Coated with quick- 
silver, silver, gold, or platinum; (d) the same, 
beveled, engraved, cut, or shaped, 20 

601, Glass windows, stained and other glass 
mosaics, 50. 

603, Reflectors, lamp shades, es and 
the like for lighting apparatus, ’ 

611, Table glass not elsewhere included and 
all articles for table or toilet purposes, even 
with fittings or mountings of metal or other 
materials: (a) Drinking giasses, or ordinary 
glass or semicrystal, plain or moulded, white, 
of natural color, dyed in the mass, single- 
colored, multicolored, decorated, etc., 30. 

865, Small arms, breech-loading: (b) Sport- 
ing guns and automatic hunting carbines, 30. 


892, Parts for smoking pipes and cigarette 
and cigar holders, such as mouthpieces, 
stems, bowls and bowl covers, fittings, rings, 
ete., of any material other than precious 
metal, 40. 


Additional percent ad -valorem duties in- 
creased (former percent ad valorem duties 
in parentheses) : 

31 (a), Feathers, ornamental, neither 


pared or mounted; skins of pans “provided 
with their feathers, 8 


impl 

leather quills, 50 percent a0" pert percent). 

35 (a), Fish roe, caviar and its substitutes 
excepted, salted for transport or not, 50 (30). 

35 (b), Roe and spare, or cod or mackerel, 
and similar products, 50 (30). 

87, Pearls, real, 50 (30). 

43, Flowers; buds, age tengee, branches, 
and herbs for bouquets and wreaths, 50 (30) 

44, Mushrooms and teu: 3 50 <36). 

112, Liver pastes of all kinds, 60 (30). 

116, Caviar, botargo, and other edible fish 
eggs, 50 (30). " 

121, Syrups, nonalcoholic, 50 (20). 

122, Confectionery, 100 (50). 

123, Cocoa: (b) Ground, in powder, in 
eg in paste, or in other form, 60 (30) 

, Chocolate, 100 (50). 

oy Bakers fancy ware, pastry, and bis- 
cuits, 100 (40.) if . 4 

133-144, except 138, P. preticns of frui 
vegetables, pot herbs, rm ther plants Qo 

rts of plants, except = extract for 

verages, (30). 

149, Sauces and similar condiments, 60 (30). 

153, Lemonade, aerated or not, 60 (30). 

154, Beer, 60 (30). 


155, Hydromel (mead), 60 (30). 
157, Must of wine (unfermented grape 
juice, 60 (30). 


158, Wines, ordinary, produced exclusively 
by fermentation of treat grapes or dry rai- 
sins, 70 (40). 

159, Sweet wines (vins de liqueur) mus- 
telles, vermouth, strong wines, sweet or dry, 
and, aromatized wines, 70 (40) 

160, Sparkling wines, 70 (40). 

162, Spirits (arak), 70 (40). 

163, Liqueurs and other sweetened or aro- 
matized spirituous beverages, 70 (40). 

176, Tobacco, manufactured, 50 (20). 

177, Cigars, 70 (40). 


291, All articles of perfumery, other than 
toilet soa (a) Tooth powders, pastes, and 
washes, 40 (20); (b) other, phe ). 

292, Toilet, perfumed, and medicinal s 
including those with a Boe of ¢ alcohol, 60 0 (30), 

346, Leather gloves, = (30). 


353, Valises, handb traveling bags, hat 
boxes, and cases for P edieereninie ~~ 
a ~ — instruments, and sim 

articles, 


354, Other oman goods, 60 (30). 

360, Furs, worked or manufactured, 50 (40). 

412, Woodenware: Household utensils of 
wood and all other articles of woodenware, 
60 (30). 

413, Caskets, cash boxes, ght boxes, 
boxes, trays and screens, of wood, varnished or 
lacquered, Chinese or Japanese style, 69 (30). 

414, Fancy wares of wood ry — of 
wood, not elsewhere specified, 60 te 

415 (b), Furniture of all kinds ~. wood in- 
cluding detached pieces or parts thereof, not 
elsewhere specified, including all wooden 
cases for clocks or regulators, other than 
bent wood, 70 (40). 

449, Paper for furnishing or wallpapering, 
50 (30). 

455, Envelopes of all forms, notepa 
cards for correspondence, imported with their 
envelopes, in boxes, pouches, etc., of paper 
or board, 60 (30). 

456, Lace and embroidery, of paper, even 
printed, 60 (30). 

458 (c), Boxes, cases, caskets, tubes, cor- 
nets, - s, sachets, pouches, and other sim- 
ilar articles intended for packi ne containing 
at on or for showing s of paper 
or board with or without | a tenentage, illus- 
trations, garnished wholly or partly, 60 (30). 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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United Kingdom To Free Trade in New Greece-Poland Pad 
Fats, Oils; Meat, and Raw Jute 


Decontrol of fats, oils, meat, and raw jute has been announced by 
the United Kingdom, further carrying out its policy of returning trade 


to private channels. 


Butter, margarine, cooking fat, and cheese will be freed on May 8, 


and after 14 years of Government 
revert to private operation, supplies will 
be derationed, prices freed, and brand 
names will return. 

Meat derationing is made possible by 
improved supplies and higher prices. 
Pork was derationed on February 22, 
and bacon and other meat rationing and 
controls will end in July. 

Import of raw jute will be decon- 
trolled in the near future, but controls 
on import of jute goods will be main- 
tained, a Board of Trade official has 
stated. 


Various Effects Foreseen 


The Ministry of Food and other buy- 
ers may be unable during the next 18 
months or 2 years to ‘buy much of their 
supplies of fats and oils elsewhere than 
from the West African Territories, Ma- 
laya, and other sources, because of 
existing contracts under which the Min- 
istry is committed to buy their export- 
able surpluses. 

Britain traditionally has imported 
fats and oils except lard from nondollar 
sources. However, the postwar pattern 
of trade is dislocated, to a large extent, 
and many changes may occur. If fats 
and oils are freed of import controls, 
as soya beans and linseed noW are, the 
factor determining Britain’s sources for 
these items will be their competitive 
position. The most likely prospects for 
U. S. shipments to Britain are for soya 
beans, linseed, cottonseed oil, and tal- 
low. If U. S. prices are competitive. 
Britain may turn to this country for 
supplies. 

Decontrol of oils and fats is expected 
to bring a drop in’stocks, as private 
trade will be unable to finance the large 
stocks carried by the Ministry of Food. 
In fact, the Ministry is already liquidat- 
ing a large part of its stocks in antici- 
pation of decontrol. Although these 
measures will have a downward impact 
on import requirements, the import de- 
mand will depend also on the level of 
consumption. Consumption may increase 
slightly, as margarine and cooking fat 
rations in 1953 were sufficient to meet 
consumer demand. In fact, some rations 
were not taken up. 


When all meat is derationed and oth- 
erwise decontrolled, marketing problems 
will arise, chiefly because the Ministry 
of Food will no longer buy red meat, 
although it will continue to buy bacon, 
and also because the marketing system 
will be changed. 

However, after-July farm prices will 
be supported by a deficiency payment 
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system, and other marketing arrange- 
ments are being worked out. 


Talks are being conducted with the 
Australian and New Zealand Govern- 
ments to determine-how the long-term 
meat contracts with these countries 
may be honored under a free-market 
system, and similar discussions are 
shortly to take place with Ireland. A 
sytem of underwriting import prices 
probably will be agreed upon. 

Public trading in imported jute goods 
will continue until appropriate measures 
to safeguard the United Kingdom jute- 
manufacturing industry under condi- 
tions conducive to efficiency can be 
worked out and introduced. 

Neither private traders nor Govern- 
ment officials expect removal of controls 
on raw jute to have much effect on raw 
jute imports, as the Jute Control has 
been buying according to price in much 
the same way that private importers 
would.—Emb., London. 





Swiss, Czechoslovaks 
Sign 5-Year Pact 


The signing of a Czechoslovak-Swiss 
commercial agreement on November 24, 
1953, was announced by the Swiss Gov- 
ernment on January 29. 


Superseding the Czechosolovak-Swiss 
commercial treaty of February 16, 1927, 
the new agreement will enter into effect 
for 5 years beginning 30 days after 
ratification. 


It provides for reciprocal treatment 
in trade and payments and assures 
most-favored-nation treatment in taxa- 
tion and customs matters. However, 
concessions regarding frontier traffic 
granted by the contracting parties to 
contiguous nations will not be included 
in the most-favored-nation provisions of 
the new pact. 


Consular. invoices and certificates of 
origin will? no longer be required for 
goods traded between Czechoslovakia 
and Switzerland. As a rule marks-of- 
origin requirements also will be waived 
for such transactions. Some merchan- 
dise, such as commercial samples, items 
for repair, and articles for experimenta- 
tion, may be sent between the two 
countries free of duties and import 
taxes. 


Businessmen and commercial organi- 


zations of each country. are guaranteed 
free access to courts in the other coun- 


Takes Different Form 


The Greek-Polish trade agr 
changed to take the form of an agres 
ment, between the central banks of the 
two countries—the Bank of Greece ang 
the Narodowy Bank Polski—wag re 
newed on January 11 for a 1l-yegp 
period to December 31, 1954. 

The previous pact, which expired 99 
October 22, 1953, and was extended tg 
December 31, 1953, was in the form of 
an agreement between chambers of 
commerce. 


The form of the agreement as re. 
newed is similar to that of the Greek 
trade pacts with Bulgaria and Eastern 
Germany. 


Greek Exports To Exceed Imports 


Greek exports to Poland in 1954 ap 
estimated at a value of $4.1 naillion 
with quotas set as follows (values ip 
thousands of U. S. dollars): Tobacog 
1,000; rice, 450; citrus fruits, 330; dried 
fruits, 100; iron pyrites, 780; zine co 
centrates, 540; olive oil, 35; sponges 
50; valonia extract, 60; iron ore, 24; 
cotton, 300; and miscellaneous, 215, 


Greek purchases from Poland in this 
period are estimated at $3.9 million, 
with the following quotas: Coal, 70); 
industrial and agricultural machinery, 
500; textiles, 250; canned meat, 4; 
sugar, 700; malt, 30; eggs, 200; softwood 
timber, 375; wood products, 150; por 
celainware, glassware, etc., 70; news 
print, 400; sulfite paper, cigarette paper, 
duplex cardboard, 100; scientific appa 
ratus and instruments, 70; chemical 
and pharmaceuticals, 100; and misce- 
laneous, 215. j 


The difference of $200,000 between 


Greek exports and imports with Poland 
represents the amount which Gree 


owes Poland for goods imported unde 


the previous agreement. 


The agreement also provides fo 
settlement of a variety of other pay 
ments, such as for taxes and port dues 
payable by vessels of Greek and Polish 
registry entering the ports of either 
country; provisions and supplies pur 
chased by such vessels except bunker 
ing; ship repairs in the ports of either 
country; postage and _ transportation 
charges; travel and living expenses 
trade delegations; and royalties @ 
copyrights. 

Barter transactions are authorized 
provided all payments involved are e& 
fected through the clearing account— 
Emb., Athens. 


—— 





try, and equal treatment for both plait 
tiffs and defendants is assured: 

The provisions of this agreement will 
extend to the Principality of Liechte® 
stein under the customs union arrange 
ment between Liechtenstein and. Swit 
zerland.—Emb., Bern. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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 Greek-E. German Trade 


Set at $12.6 Million 


Trade between Greece and the Soviet 
Jone of Germany under an agreement 
covering the period December 23, 1953, 
to December 31, 1954, is estimated, at 
current prices, at $6.3 million f.o.b. in 

each direction. 


A payments agreement covering the 
same period provides for the establish- 
ment of accounts in compensation U. S. 
dollars in the Bank of Greece and the 
Deutsche Notenbank, Berlin—the cen- 
tral banks of Greece and the Soviet 
Jone. The credit margin is set at 
$250,000. 

Quotas call for Greek export to the 
Soviet Zone of the following products: 

Tobacco, 2,000 metric tons; dried 
fruits, sultanas, currants, figs, 9,000 
metric tons; oranges, tangerines, and 
lemons, 5,000 metric tons; rosin, 100 
metric tons: magnesite, 850 metric 
tons; iron pyrites, 20,000 metric tons; 
gea sponges, 1,250 kilograms; sausage 
casings, 2,750 kilograms; and, in thou- 
sands of U. S. dollars, fresh fruits, in- 
cluding apples, pears, and peaches, 200; 
Jemon and orange juices, 50; fresh vege- 
tables, 50; canned vegetable and tomato 
paste, 50; valonia extract, 150; wines, 
100; wines for industrial uses, 75; table 
grapes, 100; raw hides, 300; tanned 
glove leather, 100; olives, 20; olive oil, 
200; citrons in. brine, 100; and mis- 
cellaneous, 100. 


Greece To Import Many Preiducts 


Greece will import from the Soviet 
Zone the following (in thousands of 
U. S. dollars unless otherwise shown): 


Ammoniurn sulfate, 10,000 metric 
tons; potash salts, 5,000 metric tons; 
sugar, 3,000 metric tons; engines and 
Spare parts, 250; textile machinery and 
parts, 150; cigarette and food-processing 
machines, 125; woodworking machinery, 
30; printing equipment, 125; sewing 
machines, industrial and household, 400; 
other machinery, tools, and parts, in- 
¢liding machine tools, 950; hand tools 
and household equipment, 75. 

Hunting equipment and accessories, 
3; transportation equipment, including 
passenger cars valued at not more than 

per unit; trucks, 600; graphite 
and silicon products, 600; photographic 
supplies and motion picture equipment, 
73; medical and scientific instruments 
and optical and precision instruments, 
TS; Office appliances and parts, 100; 

ts of inorganic chemistry, and 
synthetic artificial materials, including 
paraffin and potassium carbonate, 375. 

. Photochemical and chemicotechnical 
‘products, 75; rubber goods for sanitary 
and surgical use and other technical 
Uses, 50; glassware and pottery, 200; 
Wood and paper products including 
Packing materials, boxes for dried and 

S fruits, 300; miscellaneous cultural 
articles, including toys, worship items, 
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Brazil Modifies Operation of Its 
Import Exchange Auction System 


Brazilian dollar-exchange certificates sold at auctions held in Rio de 
Janeiro and Sao Paulo on February 9 included for the first time sales 
specifying 180-day delivery of exchange. 

Beginning the week of February 21 dollar-exchange certificates sold 
have provided for delivery of exchange in 120, 180, 270, or 360 days. 


Formerly all dollar-exchange commit- 
ment certificates offered under the Bra- 
zilian system of auctioning rights to 
purchase foreign exchange in payment 
for imports were sold on the basis of 
120-day exchange delivery, except a 
few sold for spot delivery in the first 
auction after the system was estab- 
lished on October 9, 1953 (Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, Oct, 19, 1953, p. 10). - 


Also, the Exchange Department of the 
Bank of Brazil announced that it will 
grant importers definite exchange con- 
tracts to replace exchange-commitment 
certificates purchased at auction upon 
presentation of valid import licenses 
issued by the Foreign Trade Depart- 
ment. Prompt delivery of definite ex- 
change contracts, now promised by the 
Government, will enable importers to 
make definite credit arrangements and 
guarantee dollar payments to foreign 
exporters. 

The Superintendency of Money and 
Credit has approved for the time being 
an allocation of US$6 million weekly to 
be sold at auction, the sum to be dis- 
tributed as follows: $2 million on the 
basis of 120-day exchange delivery, $2 
million for 180-day delivery, $1 million 
for 270-day delivery, and $1 million for 
360-day delivery. The largest amount of 
dollar-exchange certificates previously 
auctioned was US$4 million weekly. 


Exchange-Rate System Affected 

Inasmuch as the auction prices for 
dollar-exchange certificates vary ac- 
cording to date of delivery of exchange, 
the new system adds to the complexity 
of the Brazilian multiple system of 
exchange rates. 

For commercial imports the auction 
premium on U. S. dollars since last 
October has been variable, depending 





musical instruments and accessories, 100. 

Textiles, including suitings, linoleum, 
decoration fabrics, and other textile 
products, 400; animals for breeding, 30; 
seeds and agricultural products, 75; mis- 
cellaneous, 200. 

These agreements were signed by the 
central banks on December 8, 1953, and 
will be tacitly extended for annual 
periods unless terminated upon 90 days’ 
notice. 

Prior to the signing of the payments 
agreement trade between Greece and 
the Soviet Zone of Germany was con- 
ducted through Western Germany by 
means of triangular private barter deals 
involving payment of extra commissions 
and bank charges,—Emb., Athens. 





on the classification of a cbminbdtiy 
among five different categories. 


The auction price also fluctuates with- 
in each category according to the week 
and the place in which the certificates 
were purchased, and, in addition, there 
are now four prices within each cate- 
gory determined by date of exchange 
delivery. The basic exchange rate ap- 
plies only to newsprint and paper for 
publishing, and a preferential rate is 
granted to imports made by Govern- 
ment agencies. Thus, import exchange 
rates vary between 18.82 and 200 
cruzeiros to the dollar. 

Export rates are simpler, involving 
only the premiums of 5 or 10 cruzeiros 
above the basic rate of 18.36. 

From October 16, 1953, to the third 
week in February 1954, rights to pur- 
chase US$58 million were auctioned 
in Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo for 
1,968.8 million cruzeiros, or at an aver- 
age premium of 33.96 cruzeiros per dol- 
lar. Other exchange-certificate rights 
auctioned in this period included $39.9 
million in convention dollars for trade 
with Germany, at an average premium 
of 24.85 cruzeiros per dollar; $16.3 mil- 
lion in Japanese convention dollars, at 
an average premium of 15.62 cruzeiros; 
and lesser amounts in other currencies. 
—Emb., Rio de Janeiro. 





Irish Reimpose Silk Duties 


The Irish Government has reimposed, 
effective February 2, customs duties 
formerly charged on the following 
products: 

Woven tissues imported in the piece which 
contain not less than 40 percent by weight 
of silk and are of a value not exceeding 1 
shilling 6 pence a square yard. 

Woven tissues imported in the ee © which 
contain not less than 40 percent ht 
of artificial silk or of silk and artiicial Ik 
and are of a value not exceeding 1 shilling 
3 pence a square yard. 

The reimposed rates of duty, under 
suspension since March 5, 1943, are 1 
shilling 6 pence a square yard for goods 
included in the first item, and 8 pence a 
square yard for goods covered by the 
second. 

The duties do not apply to goods 
manufactured in and consigned from 
British Commonwealth countries, 





Haitian exports of sisal in 1952-53 to- 
taled approximately 44 million pounds, 
valued at $4.7 million, compared with 
57.3 million pounds, valued at $10.3 mil- 
lion, in 1951-52, the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture has reported, 
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Colombia Frees Long List of Goods 
For Entry; Sets New Import Tax 


Import into Colombia of a large number of items formerly on its 
list of prohibited goods is now permitted under the terms of Colombian 


decree No. 513 of February 19. 


These items include most textiles, footwear, tires, and various 
luxury goods from countries with which Colombia has a more or less 


balanced trade, that is, the United 
States and Canada, or with which it has 
trade agreements. 


The newly importable items will be 
subject to regular tariff duties plus an 
additional import tax of 43 percent of 
their Colombian value as determined by 
the Office of Exchange Registry. The 
43-percent tax consists of a 40-percent 
levy established by the new decree plus 
the 3-percent import tax previously in 
effect. As an alternative to payment of 
the new 40-percent import tax, these 
formerly prohibited items may be im- 
ported through the use of export certifi- 
cates. 


In determining the value of imported 
items the Office of Exchange Registry 
will take into consideration the known 
price of the goods im-the country of 
origin under normal circumstances and 
the cost of production of similar goods 
in Colombia, with the object of prevent- 
ing evasion of payment of duties or 
dumping charges. 


Some Licenses Suspended 

However, issuance of import licenses 
for practically all types of textiles and 
textile manufactures similar to those 
produced in Colombia, inner tubes for 
tires, and aluminum utensils for cooking 
and domestic use are suspended tem- 
porarily -pending establishment of im- 
port. prices applicable thereto for tax 
and duty purposes. 

The limited list of commodities, prin- 
cipally foodstuffs and raw materials, 
heretofore subject to prior approval for 
import by the Ministries of Develop- 
ment and/or Agriculture will continue 
to require such approval. 

The Colombian tariff positions freed 
for entry under the new decree are the 
following: 


375-b, Inner tubes for tires. 
471, Crepe fabrics of pure artificial silk. 


472, Other fabrics of pure artificial silk, not 
elsewhere specified. 


475, Crepe fabrics of artificial silk mixed 
with other textiles, except natural silk, silk 
floss or waste, not elsewhere specified. 


479, Crepe fabrics made of artificial silk 
waste or of pure artificial textile fibers, not 
elsewhere specified. 

483, ee fabrics made of artificial silk 
waste or of artificial textile fibers, mixed with 
other textiles, except natural silk, silk floss 
or waste, and artificial silk. 

484, Other fabrics made of artificial silk 
waste or of artificial textile fibers. mixed with 
other textiles, except natural silk, silk floss 
or waste, and artificial silk, not elsewhere 
specified. 

507-a, 
specified. 

627, Plain cotton fabrics. (This position not 
only includes the formerly prohibited items 
of a certain weight per square meter but also 
those that are dyed, pripted, or woven with 
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Pure wool fabrics, not elsewhere 





yarns of different colors, as well as mercer- 
ized, lustered (polished surface), moires, 4nd 
gaufres.) 

528, Brocaded cotton fabrics. 

529, Mixed cotton fabrics. 


531, Cotton fabrics with gauze weave. (This 

sition includes cotton fabrics, plain, crude, 

leached, dyed, printed, or woven with yarns 
of different colors, mercerized, brocaded, or 
worked in any other way.) 

580-b, Knit goods made of natural silk, 
pure or mixed with other textiles. (This posi- 
tion includes piece goods, gloves, stockings 
and socks, undergarments, and other articles 
not specified.) 

58l-a, Knit goods made of artificial silk or 
of pure artificial textile fibers. (Piece goods, 
gloves, stockings and socks, undergarments, 
and other articles not specified.) 

§81-b, Knit goods made of artificial silk or 
of artificial textile fibers, or mixed with other 
textiles. (Piece goods, gloves, stockings and 
socks, undergarments, and other articles not 
specified.) 

583. Knit goods made of cotton or of other 
textile materials not elsewhere’ specified. 
(Piece goods, gloves, stockings and socks, 
undergarments, and other articles not 
specified.) 

585, Ladies’ dresses, not elsewhere included 
or specified. (Includes dresses made of nat- 
ural silk fabrics: artificial silk or artificial 
textile fibers: wool, 
textile materials: 
thread or yarn.) 

588, Ladies’ undergarments not included or 
specified elsewhere. (Includes undergarments 
made of natural silk. artificial textile fibers, 
wool, cotton, linen, or other textile materials.) 

782, Aluminum kitchenware and household 
utensils, not included or specified elsewhere. 


The new measures are designed to 
restrain rising living costs by permitting 
greater diversity of imports and by fur- 
ther limiting the supply of dollars flowing 
into unofficial exchange markets.— 
Emb., Bogota. 


cotton, linen, or other 
fabrics made of metallic 





Greece To License 
Additional Exports 


The Greek Ministry of Commerce in 
a decision of January 29 authorized the 
Bank of Greece to issue export licenses 
for additional products provided settle- 
ment is to be made in free exchanger 
under existing clearing agreements. 

The products are the following: Soft 
cheese, valonia, valonia extract, pista- 
chio nuts, hazelnuts, elm lumber, rushes, 
crin ‘vegetal, silk cocoon byproducts, 
olive oil lees, floor wax, sesame pulp, 
fats and margarine in, general made 
with olive oil, seed oil and other oils, 
shoe polishes and shoe laces, miscella- 
neous household utensils and other in- 
dustrial products made of aluminum, 
tanned leather from cattle hides, empty 
boxes for packing confectionery prod- 
ucts, other paper products, type for 





sme 


France Opens Import 
Credits for U.S. 


France has opened credits. for 
import from the dollar area of 
sulfur, paper pulp, chemicals, 
stainless steel, machine tools, and 
various industrial products. 

Notice of this action appeared 
in the Journal Officiel of February 
24.—Emb.., Paris. 











Lebanon, E. Germany 


Set $2 Million Trade 


A new commercial and payments 
agreement between Lebanon and the 
Soviet Zone of Germany contains as its 
main features the following: 

@ Total volume of merchandise trade 
is set at $1 million in each direction for 
the first year, subject to equilibrium in 
the balance of payments between the 
two countries, 

@ Lowest import duties and other 
privileged treatment for goods of one 
country imported into the other, 

@ Reciprocal most-f avored- nation 
treatment, which, however, is not appli- 
cable to Lebanon’s commercial conces, 
sions to other Arab countries or 
Soviet Zone trade agreements already 
in force witn Egypt and the U.S. SR 
and its satellites. 


@ The Soviet Zone of Germany wil 
import prineipally fruits and other agri- 
cultural products and contracts to im 
port during the first year 60 percent of 
the total amount in citrus fruits and 
bananas. 


@ Lebanon will import machinery and 
manufactured goods of many types. 

@ Payment through the intermediary 
of the Deutsche Notenbank, for the So 
viet Zone, and through the Bank @ 
Syria and Lebanon, for the Lebanese 
Republic, each of which will maintain 
a dollar clearing account of up to $10; 
000 with the other bank, to be settled 
by the purchase of goods in the debtor 
country at the expiration of the agret 
ment and after final payments have 
been niade. 

@ Automatic renewal from year 
year unless terminated by a prior notice 
of one of the countries. 


—) 





printing, zine rust, and lithographed 
tinplate cans. 

Soft cheese (feta) and hard chees 
(kasseri) may be exported only to dob 
lar countries, settlement to be effected 
in New York exchange. 

Export of valonia is permitted only 
to countries effecting settlement in fret 
exchange and to countries of the Eure 
pean Payments Union.—Emb., Athens 
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Guatemala Surcharge To 
Apply to 11 Countries 


The products of 11 countries will be 
gubject- to a Guatemalan 100-percent 
import duty surcharge in 1954, the 
Guatemalan Ministry of Finance an- 
nounced on February 16. The countries 
listed are Austria, China, Colombia, Fin- 
jJand, Hong Kong, Hungary, Japan, 
Liechtenstein, Spain, Switzerland, and 
Venezuela. 

These are the countries with which 
Guatemala had a 75-percent unfavorable 
balance of trade in 1953 and whose 
products, under the terms of decree No, 
#440 of October 31, 1947 (Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, Jan. 17, 1948, p. 16) 
therefore become subject to the 100- 
percent duty surcharge. Excepted from 
this duty surcharge, however, are es- 
sential items and products of countries 
having Commercial agreements with 
Guatemala. 

The essential products exempted from 
the surcharge are those of Austria, 
Japan, Spain, and Venezuela-as follows: 

Austria: Agricultural or electrical 
machinery, diesel] machinery and hard- 
ware of all types, pipe, wire, paper of 
all kinds, graphic work, hardware, tubes 
for tires, motorcycles, tires for vehicles, 
and parts and accessories. 


Japan: Sardines or mackerel in oil or 
tomato sauce. 

Spain: Printing machinery and equip- 
ment, iron and steel construction mate- 
tials and hardware, pharmaceutical 
specialties, surgical apparatus and hard- 
ware, agricultural and industrial ma- 
thinery, corks for bottles, and the prod- 
uct “Ceregumil.” 

Venezuela: Gasoline and petroleum 
products.—_Emb., Guatemala. 





IBRD Makes ... 


(Continued from Page 6) 


eral trust bonds of the Brazilian Trac- 
tion, Light & Powe~ Co., Ltd. which 
will be secured by the pledge of deben- 
tures of the parent company’s principal 
Operating subsidiaries and by a floating 
charge on the assets of the Brazilian 
Traction, Light & Power Co., Ltd. 


Brazilian Traction, a Canadian cor- 
poration, is the largest private enter- 
prise in Brazil. It supplies about 65 
percent of the electric. energy produced 
in Brazil and serves the areas of Rio 
de Janeiro and; Sao Paulo, which pro- 
duce 75 percent of Brazil’s industrial 
output. 

In January 1949 the bank made a 
loan of $75 million to the company for 
the expansion of power and telephone 
Services; this loan was increased 2 years 
later by $15 million. Electric-power 
Projects financed with the help of that 
loan have a combined capacity of about 
600,000 kilowatts; most of this capacity 
is in operation, and all of it will be 
installed by the middle of 1954. 
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Indian Tariff Concessions Under 
GATT Now To Be Renegotiated 


The Government of India, in the light of exceptional circumstances, 


has requested renegotiation of certain of its tariff concessions made in 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade in 1947 and 1951, 

The interested contracting parties to that agreement, including the 
United States, have agreed to this renegotiation, in accordance with the 


understanding reached by the Contract- 
ing Parties at their Eighth Session that 
they would give sympathetic considera- 
tion to such requests, 


India’s purpose in requesting the re- 
negotiation is to secure modifications in 
the concessions it has granted in rates 
of duty on specified items. 


These items and their present Indian 
rates of duty, percent ad valorem, un- 
less otherwise stated, are as follows 
(1 rupee = US$0.21; 16 annas=1 rupee): 

16 (1), Fish, canned, other than sardines 
and pilchards, 20. percent. 


16 (3), Sardines and pilchards, canned, 20 
percent. 


22 (3), Wines, not containing more than 42 
percent of grove spirit: (a) Champagne and 
other sparkling wines, 16 rupees, 8 annas per 
imperial gallon; (b) other sorts, 9 rupees, 
8 annas per imperial gallon. 


28 (30), Toothpaste, toothpéWder, talcum 
powder, shaving soap, and shaving cream, 30 
percent. 


30 (12), Lithopone, 20 percent. 


30 (13), Dyes derived from coal tar, namely, 
alizarin moist exceeding 20 percent; alizarin 
red; azo dyes: sulfur black; sulfur dyes of 
other colors; ultrazols; vats, powder, 12 per- 
cent. 


45 (3), Fountain pens, complete, 30 percent. 


60 (4), Glass beads and false pearls, 50 per- 
cent. 


71 (10), Safety razors and parts therefor, 
including blades, 30 percent. : 
Compensation May Be Requested 


In the course of the renegotiation, the 
United States and other countries may 
request compensation, in the form of 
other concessions by India, in return for 
their agreement to such modifications. 
Possible compensatory concessions may 
include new concessions on products not 
now in the schedule of concessions made 
by India, or additional concessions on 
products already in the schedule. 


Should modifications in the schedule 
of Indian tariff concessions be agreed 
upon during the renegotiations they 
would have to receive final approval of 
all the Contracting Parties to the Gen- 
eral Agreement. 

Interested persons may submit any 
views with regard to items included in 
these renegotiations to the Committee 
for Reciprocity Information, which is 
the interdepartmental committee estab- 
lished to receive views on trade agree- 
ment matters. In addition to views on 
the items on which India desires to 
modify concessions now included in the 
General Agreement, views are also in- 
vited on any Indian items on which new 
or additional concessions might be re- 
quested as compensation for any agreed 
modifications, 

It is requested that any such views 
be submitted by the close of business 


- 





March 31, 1954. All communications on 
these matters, in 11 copies, should be 
addressed to the Secretary of the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information, 
Tariff Commission Building, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 





Denmark Suspends Pork 
Exports Except to U. K. 


Export of Danish pork except canned 
hams to destinations. other than the 
United Kingdom has been temporarily 
suspended, beginning February 22, by 
an order of the Danish Minister of 
Agriculture. 


This me*sure was found necessary 
that Denmark might fulfill its con- 
tractural obligation to deliver to the 
United Kingdom 90 percent of all its 
annual exportable pork surplus. 


Danish exports of bacon to the United 
Kingdom in the past 5 months have 
been well below the proportional quan- 
tities required by the present contract, 
which became effective on October 1, 
1953. 


To make up the deficit export sldugh- 
terhouses are now devoting 65 percent 
of all bacon-type hogs to the produc- 
tion of bacon for the United Kingdom 
market, but they anticipate that it 
will take at least a month to produce 
a quantity sufficient to meet British 
reqhirements.—Emb., Copenhagen, 





Iraq Reduces Importers’ 
Fees on Farm Equipment 


The Iraq Government has announced 
that commissions charged by local 
agents in Iraq for importing agricul- 
tural machinery and equipment and 
spare parts will be as follows: 

@ 20 percent of the cost and freight, 
Basra or Beirut, for agricultural ma- 
chinery and equipment, instead of 25 
percent as authorized in High Supply 
Committee's notification No. 10 of 1953. 

@ 40 percent of the cost and freight, 
Basra or Beirut, for spare parts. 

The Government also has announced 
that disposal of agricultural macHinery, 
equipment, and spare parts, and their 
clearance from custom house custody 
may be authorized only under special 
permits issued by the Directorate of 
Agricultural Machinery and Equipment. 





National Maritime Day, May 22. 
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CONTROLS ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


Obtains $57 Million Credit Under 
Pact; $77 Million Trade Expected 


a 


Frenc 


The French Government under a new 
credit agreement with Turkey has 
undertaken to facilitate the opening of 
credits to a maximum of 20 billion 
French francs (US$57 million) to fi- 
nance Turkish purchases of investment 
goods. 

One-half of the credits are to be set 
aside for use of the Turkish Government 
and Government-controlled enterprises, 
6 billion francs (approximately $17 mil- 
lion) are reserved for private industry, 
and 4 billion francs are left open. The 
credits are to extend over a period of 
2 to 7 years depending on the type of 
equipment purchased. 

The two countries also have signed a 
new trade protocol, effective from Octo- 
ber 1, 1953, through September 30, 1954, 
under*which Turkey agrees to purchase 
$34 million worth of French goods. 
Turkish exports to France are expected 
to reach $43 million. 


The surplus of Turkish exports would 
reverse the country’s usual trade deficit 
with France, which in the 13-month 
period ended September 30, 1953, 
amounted to approximately $10 million. 


Credits To Include Equipment 
The following equipment may be in- 
cluded in Turkish purchases under the 
credits: 


Material for electrogenerating plants 
and other electrical goods; railway 
material; material for public works, 
roads; and urban transportation; ma- 
chines and equipment for communica- 
tions and telecommunications; material 
for ports; equipment for shipyards and 
ships; equipment for the sugar-refining, 
cement, textile, and food industries; 
machines for the manufacture of farm 
equipment and machine tools; equip- 
ment for chemical and pharmaceutical 
industries; mineral exploration and de- 
velopment; the iron and steel industry; 
petroleum exploration, development, 
and refining; and spare parts and acces- 
sories for the equipment listed. 

A special mixed commission will ad- 
minister the credit arrangement and act 
as the official agency in approving cred- 
it applications. Approved applications 
commit the French -Government to 
authorize French banks to raise the 
necessary credits according to contract 
and to authorize exportation of the 
material involved. The Turkish Govern- 
ment is committed to authorize im- 
portation of the material and to effect 
transfer of foreign exchange according 
to contract, 

Under the new trade protocol Turkish 
purchases from France are to include 
woolen goods, cotton goods, superphos- 
phates, cement, tires, iron and steel 
products, caustic soda, and machinery. 

Three-fourths of Turkish exports to 
France are to consist of cotton. Other 
exports will include tobacco; oleaginous 
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seeds; and manganese, chrome, zinc, and 
other ores. 


In a separate exchange of letters 
France also agrees to purchase $3.3 
million worth of Turkish tobacco. Thirty 
percent of the proceeds of the first 1,000 
tons purchased and 40 percent of the 
proceeds of such purchases over 1,000 
tons are to be set aside in a special 
account for Turkish imports of certain 
French luxury products. The balance 
of the proceeds is to be used for ordi- 
nary commercial financing and other 
Turkish expenditures. 


These trade and credit agreements 
were initialed by Turkey and France 
on December 21, 1953, after 6 weeks of 
negotiations, and signed on January 19. 
The credit agreement became effective 
upon signature, and the trade agree- 
ment, which is in the form of an 
annexed protocol to the 1946 agree- 
ment, is effective retroactively—Emb., 
Ankara. 





Guatemala Restricts 
Wool, Rayon Imports 


Guatemalan importers of some types 
of wool and rayon cloth and woolen 
blankets and rugs are now required to 
purchase similar domestic products in 
fixed proportions to quantities imported. 

The new requirement, however, will 
affect neither merchandise pending re- 
lease from Guatemalan customhouses 
nor that shipped before February 3, as 
proved by ocean, air, or land bills of 
lading. 


Domestic compensations for the im- 
ported articles affected will be governed 
by the rules specified for each of these 
articles, and are subject insofar as ap- 
plicable to the regulations currently 
governing compensations for imported 
cotton textiles. 

The Guatemalan tariff items affected 
and the percentages of similar domestic 
goods that must be purchased are as 
follows: 


464-1-0-1, Cloth, not specified, made of 90 
percent cr more wool or other nonspecified 
animal fibers, 25 percent in lineal meters. 
Cloth of wool or other animal 
fibers, not specified: 

464-2-0-1, Containing 10.01 percent to 25 
percent natural or artificial silk, 100 percent 
in lineal meters. 

64-2-0-2, Containing 25.1 percent to 49.99 
percent natural or artificial silk, 100 percent 
in linea! meters. 

464-2-0-3, Containing 10,01 poceent to 50 per- 
cent cotton, 200 percent in lineal meters. 

464-2-0-4, Containing 10.01 pocoens to 60 
percent nonspecified vegetable fibers, 100 per- 
cent in lineal meters. 

Cloth of artificial silk containing wool: 
463-2-1-1, Cloth of artificial silk containing 
10.01 percent to 50 percent wool or other 
nonspecified animal fibers, 100 percent in 
lineal meters. 
Household articles made of wool 
or other animal fibers: 
469-7-3-1, Blankets, onchos, stoles, and 
traveling rugs made of wool or other non- 
specified animal fibers, pure or containing 
vegetable fibers, 100 percent by weight in 
kilograms. 





Guatemala Tightens 
Flour Import 


Guatemala has raised the 
amount of domestic flour that 
must be purchased before foreign 
manufactured flour may be im- 
ported into the country from a 
ratio of 50 percent to 70 percent 
of imports. 

Flour already shipped to Gua- 
temala is not exempted under this 
new ruling, but leading importers 
state that they expect no difficul- 
ties. 

The new requirement was put 
into effect by a Ministry of Econ- | 
omy resolution published in the 
Official Gazette of- February 5, 
and effective the following day. 
This resolution supersedes one of 
May 15, 1953, which required flour 
importers to show proof of prior 
purchase of domestic flour equal 
to 50 percent of imports.—Emb., 
Guatemala. 











469-7-3-3, Rugs, 15 percent by weight im 
kilograms 

463-1-1-2 

a, Felt and cashmere of artificial fibers ine 
cluding those known as tropicals, weighing 
200 grams or more per square meter, per- 
cent in lineal meters. ‘ 

b, Gabardines, faille, or bengaline, weigh- 
ing 250 grams or more per square meter, @ 
percent in lineal meters. 


Compensation Goods Specified 


These imported goods may be com- 
pensated with domestic goods of the 
following kinds: 

@ Cloth specified in tariff item No, 
464-1-0-1 may be compensated with 
domestically produced cloth of the same 
nature and composition as the imported 
goods, that is, combed or carded cash- 
meres containing 90 percent _or more 
wool. 

@ Items 464-2-0-1, 464-2-0-2, 464-2-0-3, 
464-2-0-4, and 463-2-1-1 may be com- 
pensated indiscriminately with any type 
of domestically manufactured wool 
cloth, including cloth containing 90 per- 
cent or more wool, as well as cloth con- 
taining cotton in any percentage. 


@ Items Nos, 469-7-3-1, and 469-7-33 
may be compensated with articles of the 
type classified in these items or with 
any typical wool textiles domestically 
manufactured. : 

®@ Wool cloth or articles manufactured: 
domestically which contain artificial 
fibers in a quantity larger than 10 per- 
cent cannot be used for compensation, 

These new restrictions on imports, 
put into effect by a Ministry of Economy 
resolution of February 3, and effective. 
the following day, were imposed to pro- 
tect the domestic wool and rayon textile 
industries and are to be administered 
by the Textile Compensation Commis- 
sion. This commission also supervises 
the importation of cotton textiles, which 
are similarly restricted (Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, Feb. 8, 1954, p. 15). 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 





FOA Allots Funds for 
Yugoslavia, Israel 


Two allotments, totaling $16,035,000, 
to cover purchases of surplus U. S. 
agricultural commodities for Yugoslavia 
and Israel have been announced by the 
Foreign Operations Administration. 

The allotments were made under the 
provisions of section 550 of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1953. This section pro- 
vides that between $100 million and 
$250 million of mutual security appro- 
priations for the current fiscal year 
shall be used by FOA to finance such 
surplus commodities to be sold to friend- 
ly countries for local currencies. Local 
currency proceeds may be used by FOA 
for any of several purposes specified by 
section 550. 

Against the $15,000,000 allotment for 
Yugoslavia, authorizations amounting to 
$11,950,000 have been announced. The 
commodities to be purchased include 
bread grains, raw cotton, and lard. The 
dinar currency to be paid by Yugoslavia 
will be used for offshore procurement of 
military equipment and for other de- 
fense purposes. 

A total of $1,035,000 has been ear- 
marked to finance the purchase of 
peanuts in the United States for sale to 
Israel. The funds will be drawn from 
allotments made for special economic 
assistance to Israel, which total $39,375,- 
000 thus far this fiscal year. The Israeli 
pound currency to be paid by Israel 
will be used for economic assistance 
programs. 

Authorization also was made, on 
February 25, for the purchase of 
$2,000,000 worth of bread, grains for 
Taiwan (Formosa), against an allot- 
ment of $5,000,000 previously announced. 

Section 550 purchases authorized by 
FOA as of March 2 totaled $100,060,000. 
The authorizations have been issued to 
the United Kingdom, Western Germany, 
Norway, Taiwan, Finland, Yugoslavia, 
and Israel, out of allotments totaling 
$115,385,000. 





Ceylon To Buy Supplies 


The Ceylon Government is inviting 
bids until March 30 for the supply of 
$yringes and hypodermic needles re- 
quired by the Department of Health 
at Colombo. 

A copy of the specifications is avail- 
able for review on loan from the Com- 
Mercial Intelligence Division, Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce, U. S. Depart- 
ment’ of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. For bidding purposes, copies may 
be obtained upon request from the 
Ceylon Embassy, 2148 Wyoming Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

Bids should be sent direct to the 
Chairman, Tender Board, Ministry of 
Health, P. O. Box 500, Colombo, Ceylon. 


March 15, 1954 


Mine Prospector To Sell Concession 


Raul Buzzo of Genoa, Italy, who en- 
gages in mine prospecting and develop- 
ment, offers to a U. S. firm for purchase 
his mine prospecting and development 
concession “Punta Maguza” for molyb- 
denite and wolframite, located at Gon- 
nosfanadiga, Cagliari (Sardinia), Italy. 

This concession is said to have 30 
veins of molybdenite and 2 veins of 
wolframite. Mr. Buzzo’s geologists have 
estimated that the four largest veins of 
molybdenite contain 1,200 metric tons 
of ore (content: 58 percent Mo.). An 
estimate of the other smaller veins of 
molybdenite and the wolframite veins 
has not yet been made. 

Mr. Buzzo states that development 
can be started immediately. By means 
of a 400-meter-long aerial cable way, 
the ming can be easily linked with the 
village of Villacidro, Cagliari, and a 
motor road already connects Villacidro 
with the port of Cagliari. 

It is understood that Mr. Buzzo is 
prepared to sell the Punta Maguza con- 
cession for 12 million lire (US$1=625 
lire), provided the sale can be negoti- 
ated without delay. The transaction 
would, of course, be subject to approval 
by the Italian authorities, and Mr. 
Buzzo states that the purchaser would 
probably be requested to establish a 
firm in Italy operating under Italian 
regulations. 

Molybdenite and. wolframite cannot 
be exported from Italy without export 
licenses, which are seldom granted by 





Iran Invites Bids on 
Locomotive Parts 


Quotations are invited until 
April 15 by the Iranian National 
Railways, Ministry of Transporta- 
tion, for the supply of locomotive 
spare parts, including water-gage 
glass for locomotives, brake-tri- 
angle beams and air-hose coup- 
lings, locomotive and car springs, 
air pumps, and washers and rub- 
ber hose. 

A detailed list of requirements 
may be obtained upon request 
from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, 

Purchase of this material will 
be made by the Railways through 
an irrevocable letter of credit 
under a purchase authority issued 
by the U, S. Operations Mission 
in Iran. 

Offers should be sent by airmail 
and addressed to the Procurement 
Officer, USOM/I (430-112351- 
4219), c/o American Embassy, 
Tehran, Iran. 











the Italian authorities owing to the 
heavy domestic demand for these ores. 
Thus production would have to be for 
the Italian market. : 


Interested parties may wish to make 
their own surveys and estimates before 
entering into negotiations with Mr. Buz- 
zo, whose address is 30-3 Via Giordano 
Bruno, Genoa, Italy. 


lraq To Build Plants 


And Power Stations 


The Government of Iraq is inviting 
bids until June 15, 1954, for the con- 
struction of two cement plants and two 
related electrical power stations, in 
Mosul and Kirkuk, northern Iraq. 


The general lay-out of. the two plants 
is virtually the same. Anticipated 
capacity of each cement plant is 350 
tons per day, with provision for in- 
creased production; and output. of the 
power stations is to be 10,000 kilowatts 
for the Kirkuk plant and 15,000 kilo- 
watts for the Mosul plant. 


Bids may be submitted for the com- 
plete project, that is, for both . the 
Kirkuk and Mosul works; or far a 
complete single unit, in either Kirkuk 
oreMosul; or for a cement plant only, 
or a power plant only, in either Kirkuk 
or Mosul, or both, 

The bidding documents, including 
general information, instructions to bid- 
ders, general conditions for contract, 
general specifications, material list, 
specification sheets, and drawings may 
be inspected until May 15 at the office 
of the Directorate General of Contracts, 
Ministry of Development, Development 
Board, Baghdad, Iraq, or the Embassy 
of Iraq, 2135 Wyoming Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. , 

Copies of the documents may be 
purchased from either of these sources, 
until May 15, upon payment of 25 Iraqi 
dinars per set, which sum will not be 
refunded (US$2.80—1 Iraqi dinar). 

Bids will be accepted only from firms 
which have already performed work of 
a similar nature and size. 








Afghanistan To Encourage 
Private Foreign Investment 


The Royal Afghan Government re- 
portedly wants to encourage the invest- 
ment of private foreign capital in Af- 
ghanistan. 

Although specific regulations on this 
subject’ have not yet been drawn up, 
interested American firms are invited 
to present their views and proposals 
to the Royal Ministry of National Econ- 
omy, Kabul, Afghanistan, 

It is understood that the Afghan 
Government favors investment capital 
in industry rather than commerce, 
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Greece in Market for 
Equipment, Materials 


The Greek Government is inviting 
bids for the supply and delivery of the 
following equipment and materials: 

e 7,000 meters of all-wool doeskin 
cloth required by the Greek Royal Navy. 
Bids will be accepted until March 30, 
1954, by the State Procurement Service, 
29 Churchill Street, Athens. 


e A machine for testing the slow 
fire of cartridges. Bids will be accepted 
until March 30, 1954, by the Army 
Supreme Committee of Purchases, 9 
Paparigopoulou Street, Athens. 

e Structural steel, phosphorous 
bronze, and welding electrodes, required 
by the A* and B* Directorates of Me- 
chanical Cultivation. Bids will be ac- 
cepted until March 26, 1954, by the 
Ministry of Agriculture, B* Directorate 
of Agriculture, 12 Philhellenon Street, 
Athens. 


e 13,000 lineal meters of nongalvan- 
ized steel wire rope in various sizes, 
required by the A* and B" Directorates 
of Mechanical Cultivation. Bids will be 
accepted until March 26, 1954, by the 
Ministry of Agriculture, B‘ Directorate 
of Agriculture, 12 Philhellenon Street, 
Athens. 


Specifications are available for review 
on loan from the Commercial Intefli- 
gence Division, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. Requests for this 
material should specify the item of 
interest. 


Inquiries also may be directed to the 
Greek Foreign Trade Administration, 
729 Fifteenth Street NW., Washington, 
D, C. (telephone: STerling 3-4751), 





Korean Firm Asks Quotations 
On U. S. Goods for Import 


A Korean firm, Tai Han Industrial 
Co., Ltd., importer, exporter, whole- 
saler, and manufacturer of textiles and 
matches, is interested in receiving direct 
quotations and obtaining agencies from 
U. S. firms, 


The firm is primarily interested in 
receiving quotations for raw cotton, 
cotton yarn, worsted yarn, rayon yarn, 
hides and skins, electric poles, logs and 
lumber, tallow, chemicals, cotton fab- 
rics, trucks, and soy beans. 

Commodities on the less urgent list 
are: Cargo vessel, carton-making ma- 
chine, insecticides, rayon waste, iron 
and steel, nonferrous metal, abaca, salt, 
wheat flour, medical supplies, bitumi- 
nous coal, oil, tires and tubes, cement, 
flat glass, seeds, and flat cardboard. 


Interested suppliers are invited to 


correspond with Doo Yong Gim, Tai 
Han Industrial Co., Ltd., 133, 2-ka, 
Namdaimoon-ro, Choong-ku, Seoul, 
Korea. 
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French Distiller Asks 
U. S. Participation 


Vve. P. Savard, Georgeon & Co., a 
French producer and exporter of cognac 
and other types of brandies, wishes to 
contact American firms interested in 
investing capital in France. 

The French firm will consider any 
kind of working agreement or business 
arrangement submitted by potential in- 
vestors, and offers for sale to an in- 
vestor its capital stock or part thereof, 
The company reportedly owns and oper- 
ates brandy-making plants and ware- 
houses covering a total area of 5,000 
square meters, with appropriate equip- 
ment for its current production. 

The firm presently has available for 
export large quantities of good- to ex- 
cellent-quality cognac and other types 
of brandies, 5 years of age and older, 
for which it wishes to develop aemarket 
in the United States, 


American firms interested in this in- 
vestment proposal, or in importing the 
French firm’s products, are invited to 
correspond with Andre Daranlot, Man- 
aging Director, Vve. P. Savard, Geor- 
geon & Co., rue Saint-Pierre, Cognac, 
Charente, France. 





1953 Business Directory 
Published in Indonesia 


Indonesian importers and exporters, 
as well as industrial, agricultural, and 
newspaper and periodical enterprises 
are listed in a new publication, Business 
Directory of Indonesia, 1953. 


Also included are sections on banking, 
shipping, insurance, import and export 
statistics and regulations, Indonesian 
representatives abroad, foreign repre- 
sentatives in Indonesia, monetary units 
and weights and measures, and com- 
mercial information in general. 


A copy of the directory is available 
for consultation in the Commercial In- 
telligence Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Copies may be purchased from the 
Gloria Trading Company, Ltd., N. V., 
Medan Glodok la, Djakarta, Indonesia, 
at 75 rupiahs each (1 rupiah= 
US$0.087). 





LICENSING 
OPPORTUNITY 








IMPORT 
OPPORTUNITIES 














Machinery: 


Belgium—Ateliers J. Hanrez (manu- 
facturer and exporter of industrial héat- 
ing installations, mining and quarrying 
equipment, and glassware and ceramic 
installations), Monceau-sur-Sambre, 
wishes to obtain U. S. license for the 
manufacture in Belgium of antidust 
blowers and equipment, 





Supplementary information, in 
the form of literature, catalogs, 
photographs, price lists, or sam- 
ples, is available in specific in- 
Stances as indicated by symbol 
(*), on a loan basis, from the 
Commerical Intelligence Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U. 8S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C 


Art Goods: 


France — Societe Papi-Castruced 
(manufacturer), 257 route de Genas, 
Villeurbanne (Rhone), offers to export 
direct or through agent all types of 
small hand-decorated statuettes made of 
plaster, gelatin, and glue, and painted 
with cellulosic paint and varnish. 


Automotive Parts and Accessories: 


Italy—Italo Pezzoli (manufacturer, 
exporter, importer), 66 Via Giovanni 
Bosco, Turin, offers to export direct 
spare parts and accessories for auto 
mobiles, motorcycles, and motor scoot. 
ers. Firm states that some of the above 
items are patented, and it will grant 
exclusive rights for sale in the United 
States. 


Bitters: 


Germany — H. Underberg-Albrecht 
(manufacturer), 1 Fischmarkt, Rhein- 
berg/Rheinland, offers to export direct 
or through agent “Underberg” bitters, 
which reportedly aid digestion and 
stimulate the appetite. Literature ané@ 
sample of bitters available.* 

(Emil Underberg, representing this 
firm, will soon be in the United States, 
See Foreign Visitor announcement in 
Foreign Commerce Weekkly, Mar, 1 
1954, p. 17.) 


Cocoa Residues: 
Netherlands—Kan’'s Fabrieken (man- 
ufacturer), Kalverringdijk, Zaandam, 


offers to export direct or through agent 
pulverized cocoa residues. 


Cutlery: 
Germany—Fernando Esser & Ci 
G. m. b. H. (exporter), 49 Koerner- 


strasse, Solingen, offers to export direct 
or through agent Solingen cutlery, such 
as pocket and kitchen knives, and scis- 
sors. Illustrated leaflet available.* 

Drugs: 

India, South—P. A. V. Sundaram (ex-_ 
porter of crude drugs), Post Box No. 
42, Tuticorin, Tirunelveli District, offers 
to export direct Rauwolfia serpentina 
roots, selected quality. 


Furniture: 

Philippines—American Wrought. Iron 
& Metal Craft (manufacturer), 3 
Sampaloc Ave., Quezon City, seeks U. S. 
distributors for wrought iron and metal 
craft products, and knockdown wrought 
iron furniture which reportedly can be 
easily assembled, Firm states it will 
also manufacture items according 
buyer’s designs. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Metals: 

Morocco—Denis S. A. (commission 
merchant and broker), 1, rue du Dr. 
Fumey, Tangier, offers to export direct 
the following metals: 20 to 50 metric 
tons of tin ingots; 20,000 to 40,000 
metric tons of electrolitic copper, 99.- 
95/99.97 precent, ingots or wire bars; 
2,000 to 5,000 metric tons of electrolitic 
copper cable, 99.95/99.97 percent; 5,000 
flasks of mercury, 99.99 percent; 5 
metric tons of manganese dioxide 85 
percent; 2,000 to 3,000 metric tons of 
ferromanganese metal, 73 percent to 
78 percent minimum; 2,000 to 3,000 
metric tons of silicomanganese, 60 per- 
cent to 70 percent minimum; 1,000 to 
5,000 metric tons of lead ingots; 500 to 
1,000 metric tons of black antimony 
powder; 5 metric tons of cobalt, metal, 
98/99.96 percent; and 100 to 500 kilo- 
grams of selenium. 

Printers’ Supplies: 

England—B. Winstone & Sons, Ltd. 
(manufacturer), Winstone House, 150- 
152 Clerkenwell Road, London, E. C. 1, 
offers to export to U. S. firms buying 
on own account (preferred), or agent 
on commission basis, all types and 
colors of printers’ inks and roller com- 
position. Literature and price list avail- 
able.* 


Tobacco Products: 


. England—A. Dimitriou, Ltd. (manu- 
facturer, tobacconist), 62/63 Piazza 
Chambers, King St. London, W. C. 2, 
offers to export direct mild Turkish 
Cigarettes made of choicest leaf to- 
bacco, packed in round airtight tins. 
Price information available.* 


Tools: 


Germany—Fernando Esser & Cia. 
G. m. b. H. (exporter), 49 Koerner- 
strasse, Solingen, offers to export direct 
or through agent all kinds of toobs. 
Catalog (in German) -available.* 

Toys: 

Germany—Westdeutsche Puppenfab- 
rik (manufacturer), 2 Im Frankenkel- 
ler, Mehlem/Rhid., offers to export 
direct or through agent all kinds of 
Plastic dolls. Illustrated catalog (in 
color) and price list available.* 


Willow Ware: 

Madeira—Sefel, Lda. (manufacturer, 
wholesaler, and exporter), Rua 31 de 
Janeiro, No. 13, Funchal; offers to ex- 
port direct good-quality willow baskets, 
5,000 per month, 





EXPORT 
OPPORTUNITIES 











Chemicals: 

Italy—Dott. G. M. De Thomatis & 
Grondona (importer, exporter, whole- 
Saler, forwarder, and sales agent), 7-13 
Piazza Campetto, Genoa, wishes to 
Purchase direct paraffin, stearin, and 
vegetable and animal fatty materials. 


March 15, 1954 


Drugs: 

England—F. W. Berk & Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer of metal powders and 
pharmaceutical preparations), Common- 
wealth House, 1-19 New Osford St., 
London, W. C. 1, wishes to purchase 
direct natural raw materials used in 
making pharmaceutical preparations, 
such as barks, herbs, leaves, roots, and 
flowers (for example, wild cherry bark, 
lobelia herb, witch hazel leaves, man- 
drake root, senega root). Firm desires 
direct contacts with organizations in 
the main collecting centers, which as- 
semble. shipping quantities from the 
actual collectors. Particularly needed 
are contacts in Dhio, Indiana, and 
Minnesota. 


Foodstuffs: 


Greece—G. A. Calpacas (importer, 
exporter), 41, Churchill St., Athens, 
wishes to purchase direct and obtain 
agency for coffee, sugar, canned and 
frozen meats, squids, preserved fish, 
and other lines of foodstuffs. 


Portuguese West Africa—The Nation- 
al Travel and Insurance Bureau (import 
and export merchant, insurance agent, 
commission merchant), Predio Fonte 
Azul, No. 5, Ist floor, (P. O. B. No. 731), 
Lourenco Marques, Mozambique, wishes 
to purchase direct all kinds of supplies 
required for making ice cream, except 
ice cream machinery. 


Hardware: 


Canada — W. A. Ferrier (manufac- 
turers’ agent and distributor), 536 Dan- 
forth Ave., Toronto, Ontario, wishes to 
purchase direct and obtain agency for 
electrical and hand tools, plumbers’ 
hardware (taps and valves), and heat- 
ing supplies. 

Machinery: 


Germany—Gunter H. Kuers (import- 
ing distributor), 62 Schlueterstrasse, 
Hamburg 13, wishes to purchase direct 
outboard motors, 4 to 25 hp., in lots 
of 25. 


Naval Steres: 

Italy—Dott. G. M. De Thomatis & 
Grondona (importer, exporter, wholesal- 
er, forwarder, and sales agent), 7-13 
Piazza Campetto, Genoa, wishes to pur- 
chase direct rosin and allied products, 
including tall oil, pine tar pitch, and 


. resins. 


Oils: 

Germany—August Gaehringer, Fab- 
rik techn. Oele und Fette (manufac- 
turer and wholesaler of technical fats 
and oils), 20 Koeniggraetzer Strasse, 
Duisburg, wishes to purchase direct 
crude oil products, 





AGENCY 
OPPORTUNITIES 
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India To Buy Equipment | 
For Fire Fighting 


Bids are invited by the Govern- 
ment of India;-until April 27, for 
the supply of 10 fire crash tenders 
and maintenance spares, and 
should be submitted direct to the 
Director General, Supplies & Dis- 
posals, Shahjehan Road, New 
Delhi, India. : 

Copies of the bidding documents 
and specifications may be obtained 
from the Director, India Supply 
Mission, 2536 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue NW., Washington 8, D. C., 
at $2.50 per set. These docu- 
ments are identified as Tender No. 
P-S.M.-1/25116-E/I1iI. 

















Advertising: ° 
Austria—Oesterreichische Werbege- 
sellschaft Komm, Ges. (Austrian Ad- 


vertising Agency) (advertising agency), 
16 Wollzeile, Vienna I, offers to conduct 
publicity campaigns in Austria for 
U. S. firms. Firm proposes to advertise 
through newspapers, periodicals, radio, 
billboards, and motion pictures. 


Electrical Supplies 

Cuba—Comercial Garcia & Diaz (im- 
porting distributor and commission mer- 
chant), Avenida del Puerto No. 106, 
Havana, wishes to obtain agencies from 
American manufacturers only for elec- 
trical supplies in general. 


Foodstuffs and Feedstuffs: 

British West Indies—H. M. Brandon 
& Co., Ltd. (importer, wholesaler, 
agent), 44 Orange St. Kingston, 
Jamaica, wishes to obtain agencies on 
an exclusive agency basis from. U. S. 
manufacturers and processors of canned 
and pickled meats, frozen meats, smoked 
meats (hams and bacon), canned fruits 
and vegetables, and canned fish. 

Germany—Gustav Michaelis (agent 
and broker), 12 Alte Landstrasse, 
Hamburg-Hummelsbuettel, wishes to 
obtain agency for all varieties of feed- 
stuffs and grains. 

Italy—SALPROVIT (manufacturer of 
concentrated fodder for cattle), 24 Viale 
Roma, Bianze (Vercelli Province), wish- 
es to obtain agency for all of Italy from 
U. S. manufacturers of concentrated 
feedstuffs for poultry and cattle; also, 
vitamins, calcium, and other chemical 
components for such feedstuffs. 

Morocco—Jose Moreno Bastida (man- 
ufacturer’s agent and commission mer- 
chant), 22 Calle Velasquez, Tangier, 
wishes to obtain agencies for flour, 
sugar, coffee, rice, and canned food- 
stuffs, such as vegetables, meat, fish, 
milk, and fruit. 


Hardware: 

Cuba—Comercial Garcia & Diaz (im- 
porting distributor and commission mer- 
chant), Avenida del Puerto No. 106, 
Havana, wishes to obtain agency from 
U. S. manufacturer only for light 
‘hardware, 
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Venezuela—“CESCO” S. A. Sucesora 
de C. Echeverria S. & Co. (importer, 
retailer, wholesaler, commission mer- 
chant), Apartado de Correos No. 1062, 
Caracas, wishes to obtain exclusive 
agencies for all types of hardware, in- 
cluding automotive hardware. 


Insurance: 

Lebanon—John C. Salameh (import- 
er, retailer, wholesaler, agent handling 
automotive vehicles, parts, and acces- 
sories), Tripoli Blvd. P. O. B. 1194, 
Dora (near Beirut), desires to act as 
exclusive representative for an Ameri- 
can insurance company, for any or all 


of the territories of Lebanon, Syria, and 
Jordan. 


Kapok: 

Canada—Wm. Looser (manufactur- 
ers’ agent), 64 Wellington St., W. Toron- 
to, Ontario, is interested in represent- 
ing in Canada, on an exclusive sales 
basis, an American dealer specializing 
in kapok. 

Machinery: 

Venezuela—“CESCO” S. A. Sucesora 
de C. Echeverria S. & Co. (importer, 
retailer, wholesaler, commission mer- 
chant), Apartado de Correos No. 1062, 


Caracas, wishes to obtain exclusive 
agencies for agricultural implements 
and machinery; industrial equipment 


and machinery for the manufacture of 
soaps, perfumes, face powders, etc.; and 
machinery for the manufacture of shoes, 
hosiery, and underwear. 


Textiles: 


Canada—Wm. Looser (manufactur- 
ers’ agent), 64 Wellington St., W. Toren- 
to, Ontario, wishes to obtain agency 
for printed cotton fabrics suitable for 
ladies’ housecoats and housedresses, and 
popular-priced printed drapery fabrics 
of cotton or rayon, 





FOREIGN 
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New Zealand Wants 
Power Equipment 


The New Zealand State Hydro- 
Electric Department, Wellington, 
is inviting bids for the supply of 
the following equipment required 
for the Atiamuri Power Stations: 

@ Three 23,334-kv.-a. 220/11-kv. 
transformer banks and spare unit. 
Contract No. 255. Bids will be ac- 
cepted until June 22. 

@® Two 312.5-kv.-a. auxiliary 
generating sets. Contract No. 256. 
Bids will be accepted until June 
13. 

Specifications are available for 
review on loan from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Requests should 
specify the item of interest. 
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England—William Peter, representing 
William Peter Exports (Liverpool), Ltd. 
(exporter of bicycles), Hargreaves Build- 
ing, Chapel St., Liverpool 3, is interested 
in selling British “All Strength” high- 
quality, light-weight bicycles, also 
domestic polishes for floors and furni- 
ture. Scheduled to arrive March 15, via 
New York, for a month’s visit. U. S. 


address: Hotel Governor Clinton, 7th 
Ave. at 3lst St., Mew York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Philadelphia, 


Providence, and Boston. 


Mr. Peter will have samples of the 
above products on display at the Hotel 
Governor Clinton from March 15 to 
March 31. 

Fiance—Louis Joullie and Wilfrid 
Joullie, both representing Laboratoires 
Joullie, S. A. R. L., 42, rue Sadi-Carnot, 
Puteaux, (Seine), are interested in the 
manufacture of pharmaceuticals, and 
request technical information on phar- 
maceuticals, with a view to obtaining 
U. S. licenses to manufacture American 
pharmaceutical specialties and/or rep- 
resenting American firms -in France. 
Was scheduled to arrive March 4, via 
New York, for a month’s visit. U. S. 
address: Hotel Langdon, 5th Ave. and 
56th St.. New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Philadelphia, Indianapolis, 
Kalamazoo, and Chicago. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

Japan—Taizo Ishizaka and Naokazu 
Ishiguro, both representing Tokyo Shi- 
baura Denki K. K. (Tokyo Shibaura 
Electric Co., Ltd.) (manufacturer of 
heavy-current machinery and apparatus, 
electric locomotives and cars and trol- 
ley buses, communication equipment, 
lighting equipment, wiring devices, 
household appliances, discharge tubes, 
and scientific and medical instruments), 
72 Horikawa-cho, Kawasaki City, Kana- 
gawa Prefecture, are interested in the 
manufacture and sale of electric ma- 
chines and appliances. Was scheduled 
to arrive March 11, via San Francisco, 
for a 20-day visit. U. S. address: c/o 
Nippon Machinery Trading Co., Room 
No. 3321, Empire State Building, 350 
Fifth Ave., New York 1, N., Y. Itinerary: 
Chicago, New York, Schenectady, Wash- 
ington, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, and Hawaii. 

Union of South Africa—Richard H. 
Harrison, representing Amric Agencies 
(Pty.), Ltd. (agent handling soft goods), 
203 Ottawa House, President St., Johan- 
nesburg, is interested in obtaining 
agency for nylon gloves, and requests 
technical information on the manufac- 
ture of nylon gloves. Was scheduled to 
arrive February 26, via New York, for 
a month’s visit. U. S. address: c/o 
Prudential Shippers Corp., 45 W. 34th 
St., New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York. 


> 





Union of South Africa—John §S. Sive,. 
representing. South African Druggists, 
Ltd. (importer), 122-124 Jeppe St., P. O, 
B. 5933, Johannesburg, is interested in 
obtaining agencies for pharmaceuticals, 
chemicals, and _ scientific equipment, 
Scheduled to arrive March 16, via New 
York, for a visit of 6 weeks. U. S. ad- 
dress: c/o Smith, Kirkpatrick & Co, 
Inc., 46 Trinity Place, New York 6, N, Y, 
Itinerary: New York, Boston, Chicago, 
and Los Angeles. 





NEW TRADE LISTS 
AVAILABLE 











a 


The Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision has recently published the 
following trade lists of which 
mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained by firms domiciled in the 
United States from this Division 
and from U. S8S. Department of 
Commerce Field Offices. The price 
is $1 a list for each country. 

Most of these lists are now 

refaced by a brief review of 

asic trade and industry data col- 
lected in the course of compiling 


each list. Brief extracts from 
these data follow each title for 
which such data are available. 


Air-Conditioning and Refrigeration 
Equipment Importers and. Dealers— 
Norway.—There are a limited number 
of air-conditioning and _ refrigeration 


importers and dealers. Some companies’ 


engaged in importing also manufacture 
refrigerators or freezers partly from 
imported components. Cooling coils, 
ducts, fans, cabinets, and small motors 
are produced domestically. " 

Norway’s 1952 imports of complete 
small household refrigerators—of less 
than 10 cubic feet capacity—were 3,815 
units valued at US$580,000. About 40 
percent by value came from the United 
Kingdom, followed by Sweden, with 
1,517 units valued at $160,000, and the 
United States, 460 units valued at 
$113,000. 


Despite restrictions on dollar imports 
a limited number of licenses have been 
granted for importing U. S. household 
refrigerators, either as “gifts” or 
through triangular barter arrangements. 
In general, however, restrictions. serve 
to prevent import of refrigerators and 
refrigeration equipment from the United 
States except for certain parts which 
are vital to the domestic industry. 

Aircraft and Aeronautical Supply and 
Equipment Importers and Dealers— 
Mexico.—Neither aircraft nor parts are 
manufactured in Mexico. The industry 
is completely dependent on imports, 
mostly from the United States. Ap- 
proximately 2,000 aircraft are registered 
and average annual imports are 200, 
valued at about $2 million. Many of the 
planes imported are rebuilt or used, and 
the quantities of spare parts brought 
into the country are somewhat greater 
than would be expected. 


Demand for air transportation is in- 


creasing steadly because of the coun- 


try’s rough terrain and inadequacy of 
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other means of transportation. A strong 
preference exists for American aeronau- 
tical equipment as most of the pilots 


and technicians have been trained to ' 


its use, and the proximity of the United 
States makes procurement problems 
relatively simple. 


Architects, Builders, Contractors, and 
Engineers—Ceylon. 

Architects, Builders, Contractors, and 
Engineers—Denmark.—The larger 
Danish engineering and construction 
frms have extended their activities, 
engaging in all kinds of construction 
abroad, such as factories, hydraulic 
power plants, bridges, railroads, high- 
ways, harbors, breakwaters, etc. Brick 
and cement are the prevailing con- 
struction materials, as these commodi- 
ties are manufactured within the 
country. 

Practically all lumber for building 
purposes is imported. Heavy construc- 
tion machinery also is imported. The 
amount of machinery used on construc- 
tion jobs is much smaller than that used 
on similar projects in the United States, 
although it has increased in recent 
years. 

Automotive Vehicle and Equipment 
Importers and Dealers—Bolivia.— 
Bolivia does, not manufacture auto- 
motive vehicles, spare parts, or equip- 
ment, with the sole exception of storage 
batteries. The United States is the 
historical supplier of automotive vehi- 
cles, parts, and equipment, and equip- 
ment used in repair shops and service 
stations is mostly of American origin. 

Importation of passenger cars w4s 
restricted last year, automobiles being 
regarded as luxury items. Preference 
was granted to importation of trucks 
and pick-up trucks. Total value of 1952 
imports of automotive vehicles, parts, 
and equipment was $7,753,614 and the 
yalue of imports from the United States 
was $6,622,386. Suppliers of automotive 
vehicles, parts, and equipment next in 
importance to the .United States were 
England and Germany. 

Automotive Vehicle and Equipment 
Importers and Dealers—Cuba. 

Business Firms—Kuwait—With the 
increase of oil royalties and a resulting 
increase in per capita income, the 
demand for consumer goods has gone 
up. Foreign technicians, administrators, 
and laborers have brought with them 
& demand for goods extending from 
hecessities to luxury items. 

The market for consumer goods in 
Kuwait is expected to continue to ex- 
pand as the oil royalties increase and 
the economic development program 
provides a rising standard of living. This 
list is composed entirely of importers 
and dealers. The only large exporter 
is the Kuwait Oil Co. 

Exports of domestic products are 
economically insignificant although 
there is a substantial reexport trade to 
surrounding countries. Kuwait is in the 
Sterling area and has controls which 
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make it difficult for dollars to be al- 
located for other than governmental 
purchases. However, there is a free 


market which is the source of the dol- 
lars used in commercial transactions. 

Business Firms—Taiwan (Formosa). 
—U. S. exports to Taiwan in 1952 
totaled $59,394,000 and consisted prin- 
cipally of raw cotton, wheat flour, soy- 
beans, fertilizers, industrial and elec- 
trical machinery, and medicinal and 
pharmaceutical items. Imports into the 
United States from Taiwan in the same 
year had an aggregate value of $5,669,- 
000. The number of commodities im- 
ported from Taiwan is small; four items 
—citronella oil, feathers, molasses, and 
tea—ordinarily make up two-thirds of 
the total import value. Certain com- 
modities from the United Sfates require 
an export license. 


Importation of all merchandise is 
under Government import control and 
requires import and foreign exchange 
licenses from the Chinese Government 
agencies concerned. Imports into the 
United States of Chinese-type goods also 
are controlled to screen out those goods 
of communist-Chinese origin, There are 
over 2,000 registered foreign traders. 
This list consists only of importers and 
exporters who have been active during 
the last 2 years and shown interest in 
doing business with American firms. 

Coffee Dealers and Exporters— 
Honduras.—After bananas, coffee is the 
most important export, accounting for 
15 percent of the total export vdlue in 
1953. Recent high prices and Govern- 
ment assistance have caused a steady 
increase 
quality of product, Honduras sells most 
of its coffee to the United States, but 
European buyers have been entering the 
market. The export tax is US$2 per 60- 
kilogram bag. Exports in 1942-43 were 
1,962,825 kilograms valued at 925,138 
lempiras which increased in 1951-52 to 
8,554,472 kilograms valued at 18,183,394 
lempiras. 


Coffee and Cacao Growers and Ex- 
porters—Venezuela.—Prior to the rise of 
the petroleum industry, coffee exports 
made up from 40 to 60 percent of total 
value of exports, The 1952 crop was the 
largest in the past 5 years, and during 
the first 9 months of 1953 exports 
amounted to 35,986 metric tons. As the 
1953 crop was poor, exports in 1954 are 
expected to be considerably lower. 

To some extent the decline during the 
past few years has been due to larger 
domestic consumption, which now 
amounts to about 18,000 metric tons, 
but it is clear that production on the 
whole has declined. The future of the 
coffee industry appears uncertain as the 
soils cannot compare in fertility with 
those of other countries and labor costs 
are high. 

Production of cacao has declined to an 
annual average of 16,000 tons in recent 
years. Exports in 1952 amounted to 
15,105 metric tons and during the first 
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in coffee plantings and in- 


Thailand Needs Gates, 
Hoists for Dam 


The Royal Irrigation Depart- 
ment, Bangkok, Thailand, is in- 
viting bids until May 3 for 16 
radial gates complete with hoists 
for the Chao Phya Dam at Chai- 
nat, Thailand. The gates are to be 
12.5 meters wide, 7.5 meters high, 
and weigh approximately 40 tons, 

A copy_of the specifications is 
available for review on Joan from 
the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D.C. 

Bids should be sent to the 
American Embassy, Bangkok, 
Thailand, for transmittal to the 
Royal Irrigation Department, in - 
accordance with the regulations 
of that department. 





An 








9 months of 1953 amounted to 14,242 
tons. 

Confectionery Importers and Dealers 
—Mexico.—Bar candies similar to those 
manufactured in the United States are 
manufactured in Mexico by Mexican 
firms. Fine boxed candies, hard candies, 
caramels, taffies, and chewing gum also 
are manufactured. U. S. statistics in- 
dicate that the following classifications 
were exported to Mexico in 1952: 
Chocolate and chocolate-covered candy, 
value $272,702 (U. S. currency); other 
candy, $257,685; chewing gum, $141,060. 

Before foreign foodstuffs can be im- 
ported, they must be registered with the 
Mexican Department of Health, which 
assigns a number to each product. This 
number and the name and address of 


“the person who has registered. the 


product must appear on each label. 
Furniture Manufacturers—Portugal. 
—No import licenses are granted for 
furniture under current import control 
regulations. Import duties are set at 
protective levels. 
Furniture exports in 1952, in kilo- 


“grams, were as follows: 


United 
Total States 
Wood furniture, including 
other wood products ............ 365,524 8,889 
Iron furniture, including 
other iron products .............. 161,008 2,075 
Wicker furniture, and other 
WICKEF BOOKS oo... o.cccceeceeccrecceene fi GREG». eeecocens 
Willow furniture, and other 
WILLOW BOOKS oonc.ce.ccecesesesessesnenenee 645,494 470,431 


, The raw materials used in the furni- 
ture industry are bought from local 
importers and dealers. 

Iron, Steel, and Building Material 
Importers and  Dealers—Bolivia. 
Except for some castings for machinery 
and vehicles, frames, and structural 
shapes produced by local foundries, iron 
and steel products are not manufac- 
tured. 

Bolivia imports bars, girders, rods, 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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NOTE: Quotations are based on selling rates, in units of foreign currency per dollar. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the : Ne 
Guatemalan quetzal, the Panamanian balboa, and the Cuban peso are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at § 
gourdes to a dollar. ° : | 
- 
Average rate > aie 4 Latest available quotations ‘ “Th 
nt Unit T of exchan ; Bank: 
ie quoted ms ‘t 1951 1952 1958 Se Date in E 
(annual) (annual) October Rate U. 8. currency 1954 i joint 
‘|| sugar 
Argentina......| Pes0....0«...--| Basic. 7.50 7.50 7.50 7.50 $0.1338 Feb. 18 j 
Preferential 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 .2000 Do. sugar 
Legal free. 14.21 14.08 18.97 18.97 0716 Do. The 
Bolivia....cc.0- .| Boliviano........| Official * 60.60 60.60 190.00 190.00 0053 Do. capite 
Legal 2 0e *ccceecscesccssersesseeseee] 101.00 101.00 730.00 1010.00 .0010 ° proxi 
CN talatihiiecinnintl: ** 368.80 F 400.00 | asessonns - connemntiee ee - fourt! 
Brazil **....... - Cruzeiro.......... Official 18.72 18.72 * 18.82 18.82 0581 ‘eb. 15 been 
‘ Legal free *.............. enmeiusee 44.13 56.00 0179 Feb. 8 
Chile....cccecccsrsre| PP O80...ccsececsereeeey Official $1.10 $1.10 110.20 110.20 0091 Feb. 15 =~ 
Free market (curb).......s0 86.14 122.27 202.00 2387.00 0042 Jan. 30 
Colombi Peso SS RRS 2.51 2.51 2.51 2.51 8984 Feb. 16 to co 
Costa Rieti] Colomecccnceoeee| Official 4 .cccccccccccecseosveseceseneeees 5.67 5.67 5.67 5.67 1764 Do. beet 
' Controlled free” ...........0...-4 7.70 6.77 6.65 6.65 1504 Do. agric 
Beuador...w-.| Sucre....--| Central Bank (official)....... 15.15 15.15 15.15 15.15 -0660 Do. ers, 
Free =. 17.82 17.47 17.48 * 17.50 0571 Jan. 30 equip 
Honduras........ Lempira........- Official 2.02 2.02 2.02 2.02 -4950 Feb. 16 Th 
MeXico.......0000| P€80...000-| Free. « 8.65 8.65 8.65 8.65 1156 Do. Nove 
Nicaragua......| Cordoba..........j Official 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 2000 Do | 
Basic. 7.08 7.05 1.05 1.05 > 1418 Do. were 
Curb, 7.03 1.27 1.15 1.65 1307 Jan. 30 ary 1 
Paraguay......... Guarani..........| Official - * 15.00 15.00 15.00 0667 Feb. 15 
Controlled free........ccsseeeee * 28.98 33.90 56.00 58.50 0171 Jan. 30 ml 
Peru... | BSOL....cecssesoneee) Exchange certificate............ 15.08 15.48 17.77 20.00 0500 Feb. 16 
Free 15.23 15.55 17.85 20.20 0495 Do. Germ 
Salvador...) COlom...o...0-00- Free. 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 4000 Feb. 15 
Uruguay...) Pe80...00nee| Controlied 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 5268 Do. Show 
Cc cial free 2.45 2.45 2.45 2.45 4082 Do. : The 1 
Uncontrolled-nontrade......... 2.24 2.67 2.88 8.2 3106 Feb. 8 
Venesuelia......., Bolivar............| Controlled free..............000. 3.36 3.36 3.35 8.35 2985 Feb. 15 Ay 
’ 
under t 
1 Effective May 14. 1953, the par value of 1953, from 18.72 to 18.82 cruzeiros to ad- *March-December average based on Wild L 
the boliviano was changed from 60 to 190 just for recent increase in proportional month-end quotations, exhibiti 
bolivianos per US$1, and former multiple stamp rate on exchange transactions. * Week ending January 30. 
currency practices were eliminated. See 5 New legal free-exthange market effec- ** Auction rates in the Rio de Janeiro of fish ¢ 
explanatory notes. tive February 21, 1953. and Sao Paulo auctions of February 16, hunting 
2 Average based on month-end quota- * Rate established March 20, 1961. 1954, for U. S. dollars for 120 days de- cessori 
tions during 1951. Costa Rican rates, previous to March livery ranged as follows: First Category, e 
"Approximate quotation at close of — Mut.,mere,,qpPorted as “controlled” and IT eee tied eniegoree seas; | git 
year. ® August-December. See explanatory fourth category, 80-105.5; fifth category, Conseil 
* Official selling rate changed August 1 notes. e 121-160.4. 
Explanation of Rates 
Rates quoted above prevail in markets petroleum) and for a few invisibles. An cent tax, in addition to regular tariff.) 


which are either legal or tolerated. In 
addition, there are in several countries 


illegal or black markets in which 


fluctuate widely 


rates 


and vary substantially 


from those above. Several countries also 
allow special rates to be applied to some 


auction system is used for sale of foreign 
exchange for other private imports; under 
this system, exchange is allotted in five 
auction cAtegories according to the essen- 
tiality of the goods to be imported; rates 
paid in the auctions must be added to 
the official selling rate (with applicable 


A free market for proceeds of gold ex- 
ports was established’ in August, 1953; 
exchange purchased in this market may 
be used for any purpose (except prohibited 
imports). 


Costa Rica.—The official rate applies to 


Hine 


‘ . e sse »0 yove 
ge ey Mg AEE ns IY Bw taxes) in order to get the effective selling conemmenibi * Ganlieaet atone ‘a va 4 
The term “controlled free rate’ refers to = aig fluctuating free-market rate is tered capital. The controlled free rate Nica 
a free Market rate which is stabilized, or ; aaa capital and nontrade trans- applies to other imports and to nontradeé 
Ceatietey, _weetetand, Sas quae Chile —The rate of 110 pesos per dollar —, ae ae: ae Rate: 
he ‘ (110.20 bank selling rate) was established Ecuador. — Imports considered essential Remi 

PR ee a og es oo, n-diee July 8, 1953, as a single fixed rate for or useful to the national economy are paid : 
etarential end besic rates, nonessential most private imports and for designated for at the official rate, and luxuries at amorti: 
a luxury imeoorts at the free-market nontrade payments; this rate was made the free rate. Government payments, ap- registe: 
rate. Authorized -nontrade remittances are ee. a ial ~ value ee ~ayery Re areres F ge — y- on nee. and — of the 
Gected at the free-market rates. - Tourist payments are made at the ividends, and amortization on registere 
e i : brokers’ free rate (curb), and there is foreign capital are transacted at the offi- tign E: 
Bolivia.—The official rate of 190 bolivia- provision for imports of specified luxury cial rate. The free rate applies to un- first 
nos, which became effective May 14, 1953, goods at fluctuating ‘“‘gold’’ and ‘“‘wine’’ registeded capital and other invisible Ci 
applies to all trade transactions, regis rates. Special preferential selling rates transactions. No, 28 
tered capital, Government payments, an were abolished July 1953, except for Nicaragua.—Since November 9, 1950,.the (La 
designated invisibles. (However, ad valor- Government transactions during the rest official rate has applied to specified Gov- Gi 
em taxes of 50 and 100 percent are levied of 1953. ernment payments. Imports of essential effectiy 
on less essential and nonessential imports, Colombia.—Since March 20, 1951, foreign oods and certain nontrade remittances The 
respectively, resulting in additional effec- payments have been based principally on including registered capital) are effected 
tive rates). e fluctuating free rate ap- he 2.51-peso rate, and subject to a 3-per- at the basic rate (7.05), semiessential foreign 
pie to nonregistered capital and to some cent stamp tax (calculated at the rate of goods and some nontrade remittances at coun 
nvisibles, Since 5 oad 20, the 2.50 pesos per S. dollar), giving an the basic rate plus a surcharge of tr: 
Government has been olding auction effective rate of 2.585 pesos. There is a cordoba per dollar (effective rate 8.05), U, S. ¢ 
sales of small amounts of free dollar fluctuating export-certificate rate (2.51 and nonessential imports and gther non- are 
exchange, use of which is limited to non- pesce plus free-market premium) which trade remittances at the basic'rate plus _ are at 
trade transactions. as been in use since August, 1952, for 3 cordobas per dollar (10.05). The curb Tespec' 
Brazil.—Since October 16, 1953, the offi- yment of a small list of otherwise pro- rate is used mainly for travel exchange Wlatior 
cial rate (with applicable taxes or sur- ibited nonessential goods. (Effective transactions. 
charge) has been used only for Govern- February oe imports of some pre- Paraguay.—On August 1, 1952, a new the su 
ment imports and imports of a few essen- viously pro ed items are permitted at > 
tials (including wheat, newsprint, and the official rate, but subject to  43-per- (Continued on Page 26) Manag 
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New Cooperative Bank 
Formed in Turkey 


The Pancar Kooperatifleri 
Bankasi, A. S., has been founded 
in Eskisehir, Turkey, with the 
joint participation of State-owned ' 
sugar factories and the principal 
sugar beet growers cooperatives. 

The bank, with an authorized 
capital of 2.5 million liras (ap- 
proximately US$890,000), -one- 
fourth of which reportedly has 
been paid in, is authorized to en- 
gage in all kinds of banking trans- 
actions. However, it is expected 
to concentrate on loans to sugar 
beet growers for the purchase of 
agricultural implements, fertiliz- 
ers, pumps,. and other foreign 
equipment. 

The bank was organized late in 
November 1953, and operations 
were expected to begin in Febru- 
ary 1954.—Cons. Gen., Istanbul. 











German Hunting and Fishing 
Show Set for October 


The International Hunting and Fish- 
ing Exhibition will be held at Duessel- 
dorf, Germany, October 9-24, 1954, 
under the management of the German 
Wild Life Protection Association. The 
exhibition will include a great number 
of fish and wild-life displays and a large 
hunting and fishing equipment and ac- 
cessories show. 

The International Congress of the 
Conseil] International de la Chasse 
(CJC) and the International Sport 
Fishers Association (CJPS) will be held 
at the same time. 

Additional information regarding 
these events may be obtained from the 
Management at Deutscher Jagdschutz- 
verband e. V., Drachenfelsstrasse 3, 
Bonn, Germany. 





Nicaragua Fixes Exchange’ 


Rates for Profit Remittance 


Remittances abroad of profits and 
amortizations of capital investments, 
registered in accordance with article 14 
ofthe Nicaraguan Law Regulating For- 
tign Exchange, have been placed in the 
frst category or list No. 1, by decree 
No, 28 published in the Official Gazette 
(La Gaceta) of February 5, 1954, and 
elective that date. 

The first category or list No. 1 in the 
foreign exchange regulations of the 
country has a rate of 7 cordobas to the 
U.S. dollar, whereas lists Nos. 2 and 3 
tre at the rates of 8 to 1 and 10 to 1, 


‘Tespectively. The exchange control reg- 


Wations heretofore have not covered 
the subject of such remittances.—Emb., 
gua. 
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Chile Extends Entr 
Of Foreign Capital 


Foreign capital now may be brought 
into Chile, “in general, in assets which 
encourage the development_of national 


production, or which improve or expand 
transport facilities, and which may be 
intended for permanent establishment 
in the country,” under an amended ver- 
sion of Chile’s new investment law. 


The amended version appeared as 
decree law No. 437 of February 2, 1954, 
and was published in the Official Gazette 
of February 4. 


In its original form the Chilean in- 
vestment law, enacted last November, 
provided for capital entries only in the 
form of foreign exchange, raw materials, 
or equipment (Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Dec, 14, 1953, p. 12). 

Capital brought in under the new 
provision must be invested “in activities, 
and in the manner and under conditions, 
determined in each case by the Foreign 
Investments Commission,” article 10 of 
the new decree law stipulates. The 
guarantees and exemptions available 
under the law to new investments en- 
fering Chile as foreign exchange, raw 
materials, or equipment are not ex- 
tended to investments entering under 
the new provision. 


The amended version of the invest- 
ment law sets a new deadline—90 days 
from the publication date of the new 
decree law—for the issuance of imple- 
menting regulations, The previous dead- 
line, established when the investment 
law was enacted, was January 26, 1954, 
but implementing regulations have not 
yet appeared. 





Laos Invites Investment 
By Foreign Businessmen 


The Royal Government of Laos, one 
of the Associated States of Indochina, 
is interested in attracting foreign in- 
vestment, especially in fields which have 
not yet been exploited but which are 
capable of developing the economy of 
the nation. To this end the Govern- 
ment may introduce necessary legisla- 
tion as the need arises. Foreign firms 
interested in a business in Laos are re- 
quested to discuss the matter directly 
with the Laotian Government. 


The U. S. Department of Commerce 
has received a report from the VU. S, 
Legation in Vientiane, Laos, which out- 
lines the general procedures to be fol- 
lowed in establishing a business in Laos. 
Copies of the report, including an out- 
line of the pertinent laws, may be ob- 
tained on loan from the Far Eastern 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
Department of Commerce, Washington, 
a, aa 





Pan American Day, April 14. 


Ceylon Invites Foreign 
Capital, Enterprise 


Ceylon’'s policy toward foreign capital 
was outlined by Prime Minister Sir John 
Kotelawala on February 8, 1954, at 
Colombo. 


His statement, part of an address 
opening the Tenth Session of the 
nomic Commission for Asia and the Far 
East, follows: 


We shall be glad to welcome foreign capital 
and enterprise so long as no political stri 
are attached. We s freely permit remit- 
tance abroad of all profits and dividends 
earned on such capital. We shall also place 
no impediments on repatriation of both the 
original amount of capital and also any 
capital appreciation. : 

mee an undertaking has been established 
with the assistance of forei capital, there 
will be no discrimination age nst such foreign 
capital. We shall be glad to discuss even 
measures of fair protection of industrial and 


other developmental projects established in 


Ceylon with a view to bene te gr Py indus- 
trial and economic progress of this country 
as a whole. 

There is already provision In our taxation 
law for relief by way of deduction from prof- 
its for income tax of certain percentages of 
capital outlay. The Government has under 
active consideration further concessions in 
this direction. 

We cannot, of course, expect fofeign capital 
to flow freely into this country unless the in- 
vestors are assured that they can have con- 
trol and management over their investment. 
Accordingly, we recognize that such foreign 
nationals as are necessary for the efficient 
management and o 
undertakings shoul 
residence in Ceylon. 

Since the object of all development is to 
expand the scope of employment for the 
nationals of this country, it is not unreason- 
able to expect foreign investors to provide 
opportunities for training of Ceylonese from 
the very beginning. It is not too much to 
hope that, in due time, all foreign-owned 
undertakings will have the largest possible 
complement of Ceylonese personnel consistent, 
of course, with the investors’ need to have 
control and management over their invest- 


ment. 

Our poli in regard to the issue of resi- 
dence permits will shaped to give effect to 
the urgency of our need for foreign capital 
and enterprise. Foreign investors themselves 
will, no doubt, appreciate that it is in their 
interest to associate in their ventures local 
capital to the extent that it may become 
available, and we would wish that they make 
provigtes for participation of such local capi- 

1 when they make their plans. 

These are only a general indication of the 
facilities which the Government would be 

repared to give in order to attract capital 
= new enterprises in the country. §S 
concessions may be negotiated in particular 
cases to suit special needs in respect of 
capital investment on productive undertakings 
which are likely to provide large-scale em- 

loyment for our growing educated popula- 

Fion. and which are also likely to reduce the 
strain on our foreign-exchange resources by 
reducing imports. 

I would like to express the hope that the 
representatives of the countries assembled 
here would be good enough to bring to the 
notice of the capitalists and industrialists of 
their respective countries our policy with 
regard to Soeetee capital and enterprise and 
our proposals for encouraging the industrial 
and general economic development of this 
country, so that those who are interested 
might start discussions with the Ceylon _Gov- 
ernment for the setting up of industrial and 
other projects here. 


Copies of a May 1953 policy statement 
on foreign investment made by the Cey- 
lon Department of Commerce, which 
supplements to some extent the Prime 
Minister’s remarks, are available from 
the Far Eastern Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D, C. 
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Auto Market Improves in Sweden; 


Domestic Production Increases 


The Swedish market for automotive products increased markedly 
in 1953, owing to increased demand, higher domestic production, and 


relaxation of import controls. 


Most of the improvement was reflected in the number of passenger 
cars sold and registered, through the number of trucks placed in opera- 


tion showed a minor increase. Registra- 
tions totaled 76,143 passenger cars, 
12,834 trucks, and 5,000 buses in 1953, 
compared with 51,745, 11,482, and 678, 


respectively, in 1952 and 62,489, 10,818, 
and 727 in 1951. 

The countries of origin of the pas- 
senger cars registered in 1953 were as 
follows (1952 figures in parentheses): 
United Kingdom, 21,211 (14,541); Ger- 
many, 19,312 (15,000); Sweden, 18,193 
(9,107); United States, 6,485 (4,021); 
France, 6384 (5,086); Italy, 3,379 
(2,598); Czechoslovakia, 691 (749); and 
al] other countries, 488 (643). Of the 
1953 sales of Swedish cars, Volvo ac- 
counted for 14,709 units and the SAAB 
company for 3,484. 


U. S. Share Modest 


While the sale of automobiles manu- 
factured in the United States increased 
from 4,021 units in 1952 to 6,485 units 
in 1953, or by some 61 percent, the U. S. 
share of the total market was quite 
modest at 8.51 percent. 

Truck registration was divided among 
suppliers in 1953 as follows (1952 
figures in parentheses): Sweden, 6,233 
(5,547); Germany, 2,986 (2,078); France, 
244 (176); United Kingdom, 2,393 

2,182); United States, 803 (1,113) 

hoslovakia, 152 (267); Italy, 15 
(43); and other countries, 8 (76). Regis- 
tration of the Swedish Volvo truck in- 
creased to 4,455 units in 1953 from 4,137 
in 1952, and of the Scania to 1,778 from 
1,410 units. 


The improved Swedish market during 
1953 reflects to some extent higher earn- 
ings and increased desire to purchase 
automobiles. It reportedly also reflects, 
for the first time, a change from cash 
purchasing to installment buying. The 
démand for automotive vehicles is far 
from satisfied and the domestic manu- 
facturers will be able to meet only a 
small proportion of the market. 


Pacts Include Import Quotas 


Sweden has bilateral trade agree- 
ments with France, Western Germany, 
the United Kingdom, and Italy, all of 
which include import quotas for pas- 
senger cars and trucks. 

the recently concluded agreement 
with Denmark, ending January 31, 1955, 
a Swedish import quota for U. S.-made 
automobile assembly parts from Den- 
mark was set at 133 million Danish 
kroner (US$1,937,000). It is understood 
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that this quota also may be made appli- 
cable to U. S. units fully assembled in 
Denmark. 


Swedish imports of vehicles from the 
Soviet Union; Czechoslovakia, and East 
Germany are subject to variations and 
uncertainties. All these countries in the 
past have been successful in disposing of 
a significant number of automotive 
units. However, in each instance the 
bilateral trade agreements are subject 
to so-called swing funds, and Czecho- 
slovakia’s present difficulty in balancing 
its accounts indicates that fewer Skoda 
cars will make their appearance in 
Sweden during the next few months. 


The Swedish-U. S. S. R. trade agree- 
ment for 1953 contained an import quota 
for Sweden for passenger cars in thé 
amount of 3 million Swedish crowns 
(US$579,000). The 1954 extension of this 
agreement has not yet been released 
but the quota is expected to approxi- 
mate that of the preceding year. 


The 1953 quota for Swedish imports 
of automobiles, parts, and accessories 
from East Germany was set at 4 million 
Swedish crowns (US$772,000) under the 
Swedish-East German trade agree- 
ment, which runs for a_ calendar 
year. For 1954 this quota has been 
increased to 5 million Swedish crowns 
(US$965,000). 

Sweden also has an import quota for 
automobiles, trucks, and buses in its 
agreement with Spain. For the period 
ending April 30, 1954, the total import 
quota was set at 300,000 Swedish 
crowns (US$57,900). So far there have 
been no Spanish imports and the possi- 
bilities of using any portion of the quota 
appear remote. 


Dollar Exchange Is Factor 

Import of U. S.-manufactured auto- 
motive vehicles into Sweden is gov- 
erned largely by the chronic shortage 
of dollar exchange and the Swedish 
authorities’ extreme reluctance to make 
dollar exchange available for the pur- 
chase of either passenger cars or trucks. 


There appears to be little prospect 
that the Swedish authorities will grant 
any sizable amount of official dollar ex- 
change for the purchase of U. S. auto- 
motive equipment during 1954, Though 
the Swedish dollar exchange position 
has improved somewhat as compared 
with 1953 and 1952, caution is still be- 
ing practiced.—Emb., Stockholm, 





Indian Bicycle Plant 
Starts Manufacture 


T. I. Cycles of India, Ltd; 
opened a plant for manufac 
bicycle components at Ambattur, 
near Madras, on January 29, The 
new manufacturing plant, togeth- 
er with the firm’s assembly plant, 
which had been operating with 
imported components, has an an- 
nual capacity of 100,000 bicycles 
and 50,000 sets of spare parts, 


T. I. Cycles of India is a private 


laboration with Tube Investments, 
Ltd., and its subsidiary, Hercules 
Cycle & Motor Co., Ltd., both of 
Birmingham, England. 

The Indian firm produced bi- 
cycles mainly from imported parts 
in 1952, its first year of operation, 
Fewer imported parts were used 
last year and now only 3 of the 
1,100 components of a Hercules. 
India bicycle are imported, 
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East African Sisal Crop 
At Alltime High in ‘53 


East African sisal production in 13 
exceeded 200,000 tons for the first time 
the Tanganyika Sisal Growers Associa 
tion has announced. The total wa 
203,965 long tons, of which Tanganyika 
produced 81 percent and Kenya and 
Uganda together 19 percent. The a 
proximate f. o. b. value of the Tanganyb 
ka sisal crop was estimated at £125 
million (US$34 million). 

East African sisal production im 192 
amounted to 199,443 long tons, in 1% 
to 187,507 long tons, and in 190 0 
162,519 long tons, 

Sisal is by far Tanganyika’s most 
important export product. The 1% 
exports were valued at £21,708,000, & 
47 percent of total value of export 
coffee was second at £5,541,000, and cob 
ton and diamond exports exceeded 
million each. 


Fish Meal, Oil Processing 
Plant Built in Venezuela 


A $120,000 plant for processing fit 
residue into meal and oil has bem 
established at the Venezuelan fish car 
ning center, Cumana. The new 
equipped with machinery purchased it 
Norway, has a maximum daily capacily 
of 36 metric tons of fish residue. 

During the fishing season, December 
to July, when the plant can function # 
capacity, it is expected to average 
tons of meal and 1 ton of oil daily= 
Emb., Caracas. 
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AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS 
More Cars Used in Portugal 


New motor vehicle registrations in 
Portugal in 1953, with figures for 1952 
jn parentheses, included the following: 

ger cars, 7,097 (6,684); trucks, 
9128 (3,434); and motorcycles, 1,536 
(1,386). 

ration of passenger cars by 
country of origin in 1953 was as follows: 
Germany, 3,170 units; United Kingdom, 
1717; France, 766; Italy, 646; United 
States, 643; Sweden, 101; Czechoslo- 
vyakia, 52; and Austria, 2. In truck 

tions, the United Kingdom led 
with 1,773 units, followed by Germany 

with 917; France, 313; Sweden, 48; 
United States, 36; Czechoslovika, 21; 
Netherlands, 17; and Italy, 3. 


New Diesel Chassis Developed 


A new diesel chassis will be avail- 

able in all the British Standard Van- 
guard range of vehicles beginning in 
April, the Standard Motor Co., Ltd. 
Canley, Coventry, Warwickshire, has 
announced. 

The company stated that it would 
not be possible to convert existing 
Standard Vanguard vehicles, as a 
modified chassis is necessary. 

Research for the development of 
diesel automobiles has been under way 
in Britain for some time, and diesel- 
engined motorcars have been produced 
by Italian and German firms. 


Austrian Firm Seeks Diesel Jeep 


The Jenbacher Werke, Jenbach, Tirol, 
manufacturers of diesel engines and 
agricultural machines, are negotiating 
with the Italian automobile manufac- 
turers Alfa Romeo for delivery of the 
Jenbach-type JW 35. diesel engine to 
be used as the motor in a jeep-type 
vehicle to be built by Alfa Romeo. Al- 
ternatively, the question of licensing 
Alfa Romeo to build the JW 35 is being 
considered. 

The JW 35 is a valveless, 2-stroke, 
2eylinder diesel engine with a top 
speed of 88.5 kilometers per hour (55.3 
miles), and a fuel consumption of 7 
liters of diesel oil per 100 kilometers 
(equivalent to 40 miles per gallon). 
Originally destined only for the Aus- 
trian market to replace the many gaso- 
line-powered jeep motors with high 
fuel consumption, the JW 35 has been 
manufactured in greater numbers since 
the fall of 1952. 

_ The engine has proved to be exceed- 
ingly successful as evidenced by ex- 





industrialized countries, such as Ger- 
many, Italy, and Switzerland, having 
their own diesel motor production. 








Television receiving licenses in the 
United Kingdom at the end of Decem- 


1953 numbered 2,956,846 and radios, 
10,311,424, 


March 15, 1954 





ports being made to a number of highly ~ 


Finnish Imports Decrease 


Finland imported 7,701 passenger cars 
and 2,608 trucks in 1953, compared with 
17,945 and 8,440 units, respectively, 
in 1952. 


Imports of passenger cars in 1953, by 
country of origin, were as follows: East 
Germany, 1,841 units; U. S. S. R., 1,815; 
Czechoslovakia, 1,176; United Kingdom, 
1,168; France, 685; West Germany, 431; 
United States, 291; and other countries 
(mainly Italy, Sweden, and Israel), 294. 
Of truck imports, 88 percent were of 
western origin and 12. percent of east- 
ern make. 


The trend toward greater automotive 
imports from eastern countries is con- 
tinuing in 1954. Total imports of 
vehicles from the Soviet bloc probably 
will reach 6,000 units by the year-end. 

Imports of vehicles from the west 
thus far in 1954 consist of £1 million 
(£1—US$2.80) worth of British cars, 
and smaller quantities will be taken 
from West Germany and France. Al- 
most no dollar import licenses are being 
granted at present for U. S. passenger 
cars and very few for trucks. 


Canadian Production Sets Record 


Motor vehicle production in Canada 
totaled 484,316 units in 1953, compared 
with 434,828 in 1952, 


Passenger car output in 1953, with 
1952 figures in parentheses, was 365,349 
(284,552), of which 324,913 (246,986) 
were produced for sale in Canada, and 
40,436 (37,566) for export. Truck pro- 
duction totaled 118,967 in 1953 (150,276 
in 1952), including 99,138 (113,194) for 
sale in Canada and 19,829 (37,082) for 
export. The leading export markets were 
South Africa, Mexico, Belgium, Austra- 
lia, and Venezuela. 

Last year was a banner year for 
Canadian capital expenditures for plant 
facility expansion. The industry was in 
healthy condition at the end of 1953, but 
it is unlikely that it will equal its 1953 
production record this year. Except for 
its dependence on VU. S. suppliers for 
chassis frames, large body stampings, 
and a few other items, such as automo- 
tive transmissions, the industry was 
largely self-sufficient in 1953, 


Italian Car Production Up 


The Italian automotive industry man- 
ufactured 142,847 passenger cars and 
31,447 trucks and buses in 1953. Output 
in 1952 totaled 113,619 passenger cars 
and 24,793 trucks and buses, 


MOTION PICTURES 


British Survey TV Impact 


About 75 percent of the decline in 
British theater admissions between 
1950 and 1952 was brought about by the 
growth in television transmissions, ac-» 
cording to the authors of a paper read 
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before the British Royal Statistical So- 
ciety in London. 

As television coverage is extended 
and transmission time is increased, 
movie attendance may be expected to 
continue its decline, the report states. 
However, it points out that it is too 
early to be sure that theater business 
will not recover as the novelty of tele- 
vision wears off. 


The paper discussed a survey made 
by two British Board of Trade statis- 
ticians to determine the correlation be- 
tween motion picture attendance and 
the number of television licenses issued. - 

In the first quarter of 1950, in an 
area having 12 TV licenses per 1,000 of 
population, motion picture admissions 
numbered 11,008,000. In the fourth 


- quarter of 1952, admissions to theaters 


in this area had fallen to 8,589,000 
while the number of TV licenses per 
1,000 of population had risen to 119, 

In another area, theater admissions 
in the first quarter of 1950 were 18,290,- 
000 and the number of TV licenses per 
1,000 of population was 2. Television 
reception began in October 1951 and 
by the fourth quarter of 1952 admis- 
sions had dropped to 14,882,000 while 
TV licenses had risen to 63 per 1,000, 

The report shows that while movie 
admissions have declined also in regions 
outside the TV areas, the decline has 
been much less marked. 

An analysis of administrative regions 
showed that motion picture admissions 
declined 9 to 10 percent in regions hav- 
ing good TV service, but in Wales and 
other regions not yet reached by tele- 
vision, the decline was negligible. 


PULP AND PAPER 
Natal To Get Rayon Pulp Plant 


Progress in construction of a rayon 
pulp plant at Umkomaass in Natal, 
Union of South Africa, has been re- 
ported by the Industrial Development 
Corporation (IDC), a Government 
agency. The project, estimated to. cost 
£6 million, is financed jointly by the 
corporation, Snia Viscosa of Milan, 
Italy, and Courtaulds of England. 

A company registered under the name 
South Africian Industrial Cellulose 
Corporation (SAICCOR) will operate ° 
the plant, whose entire initial output 
will go to Snia Viscosa and Courtaulds. 

IDC was established in 1940 to 
facilitate the financing of new indus- 
tires and to encourage expansion and 
modernization of existing facilities. Of 
its authorized capital of £35.5 million, 
nearly £30 million has been issued. 








Licensed radio receiving sets in the 
Netherlands totaled 1,841,249 as of Jan- 
uary 1. Unlicensed sets were estimated 
at 200,000. 

It is estimated that this number of 
radios for the country’s population of 
about 10 million represents virtual 
saturation. 
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Secretary Weeks... 
(Continued from Page 10) 


in determining form and content of pub- 
lications. 

@ Increased emphasis be placed on 
developing and maintaining a nuclear 
professional and technical staff. 

@ Work on further development of 
sampling and related methods be vigor- 
ously supported. 


Establishment of the Intensive Re- 
view Committee was announced by Sec- 
retary Weeks on October 8, 1953. Its 
members, all of whom signed the report, 
comprise, in addition to Chairman 
Watkins, the following: 


Murray R. Benedict, professor of agri- 
cultural economics, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley; John W. Boatwright, 
general manager, Distribution Eco- 
nomics Department, Standard Oil Co. 
(Indiana), Chicago; Stephen DuBrul, 
executive in charge, Business Research 
Staff, General Motors Corp., Detroit; 
Peter Langhoff, vice president and di- 
rector of research, Young and Rubicam, 
New York City; J. A. Livingston, fi- 
nancial editor, Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin, Philadelphia; Myron S. Silbert, 
vice president, Federated » Department 
Stores, Inc, New York City; Lazare 
Teper, director,, Research Department, 
Internationa] Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, New York City; Merrill Watson, 
executive vice president, National Shoe 
Manufacturers Association, Inc., New 
York City; and Rexford C, Parmelee, 
executive secretary of the Intensive Re- 
view Committee, Office of the Secretary, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C, 





Egypt to... 


(Continued from Page 11) 


464, All other articles made of paper or 
board, not elsewhere specified or included, 
except school blackboards and slates, 60 (30). 

479, Articles and fabrics of silk. of floss 
silk and of coarse silk, pure, 60 (40). 

479 (bis), Articles and fabrics of silk. of 
floss and of coarse silk, mixed with artificial 
silk, the ae Wry of silk being: (a) Over 
15 percent, (40); (b) 15 percent or less, 
40 (30). 

479 (ter) (a), Articles and fabrics of silk, 
of floss silk and coarse silk, mixed with 
textile materials other than artificial silk, 
one of silk being over 10 percent, 

). 


479 (quater), Articles and fabrics of arti- 
ficial silk, 50 (30). 

479 (quing), Articles and fabrics of arti- 
ficial silk mixed with textile material other 
than silk, the proportion of artificial silk 
being within 10 percent, 50 (30). 

486. Articles made of wool or hair assim- 
ilated to wool, not mixed with other textile 
materials, 50 (30). 

487 a, Carpets &nd rugs, 50 (30). 

499. Articles made of pure cotton: A, 
Tulles; C, lace; D, embroidery; F, trimmings, 
50 (30). 

536, Hosiery of .silk, floss silk or coarse 
silk, pure, mjxed with each other, or mixed 
with other textile materials or with rubber 
thread, worked or not with a metal, the 
Ama of silk being over 10 percent, 

). 


540, Clothing, parts of clothing, 50 (30). 


641, Underwear linen and parts of under- 
wear, 50 (30). 


542, Household linen, table, kitchen, bed, 
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and toilet linen, or parts thereof, 50 (30). 

544, All other articles of clothing, linen, 
and readymade articles, sewn or made up, 
50 (30). 

546, Footwear, 60 (30). 

550-551, Hats for ladies, 50 (30). 

556-562, Prepared ornamental feathers and 
articles made of feathers, artificial flowers 
and other articles of fashions, fans, 50 (30). 

579, Busts, statues, statuettes, figurines, 
and other articles for ornamentation, for 
furnishing, or for office use, colored or not, 
60 (40) 

591, Beads, flowers, wreaths, and similar 
= of faience, ceramic, or porcelain, 50 
(30). 

592, Busts, statues, statuettes, figures, 
figurines for ornamentation, “for furnishing 
or for office use, 60 (40). 


593 (b) (3), Porcelain wares, decorated in 
several colors with gold, 60 (40). 

598, Looking glasses and mirrors, framed, 
50 (30). 

611 (b), Table glass not elsewhere included 
and all articles for table or toilet purposes, 
even with fittings or mountings of metal or 
other materials, 60 (30). 

617 (b) (c), Pearls in glass and other vitri- 
fications 50 (30). 


620, All articles and parts of lusters, 60 
(30). 


627. Goldsmiths’ wares, of silver, gold, or 
platinum, 60 (30). 

627 (bis), Goldsmiths’ wares and all wares 
of common metal either gilt or silvered, not 
elsewhere specified, as well as all articles of 
common metal or any other material inlaid 
or plated with precious aon or with bor- 


ders of precious metals, 60 ( 

673. Bedsteads, tables, chairs, and other 
furniture of iron or steel, except dentists’ 
chairs, 60 (30). 

705 (a), Bedsteads and furniture in nickel 
and nickelled articles, 60 (30). 

750 (bis), Busts, statues, statuettes, figures, 
and figurines, as well as articles for interior 
ornamentation, for furnishings, for suspend- 
ing, or for office use, with or without light- 
ing apparatus, 60 (40). 

788, Apparatus for electric heating, electric 
and electrotechnical apparatus, for domestic 
use, 50 (30). 

878 (b), Brushes, fine, 50 (30). 

882, Parlor games, 50 (30). 

883, Articles for diversion or pastime or 
for festivals, 50 (30). 

884, Articles and accessories for Christmas 
trees, 50 (30). 

886, Articles of common metal for orna- 
mental purposes and for personal use, 60 (40). 

894-896, Works of art and articles for col- 
lections, 60 (40). 


699 (a), Bedsteads and furniture in copper, 
60 (30). 


Exempted from former additional ad valorem 
duty (former duty in parentheses): 


123, Cocoa: (a) In beans, whole or broken, 
nibs and shells, even roasted, exempt, (20); 
(c) cocoa butter, exempt, (20). 

138, Vegetable extracts for preparations 
 F gremrame beverages (soft drinks), exempt 
(20). 

286 Animal essential oils, such as harthorn 
oil and Dippel’s oil, exempt (30). 

287, Vegetable essences or essential oils, 
natural, deterpened or not, including carbides 
terpened, exempt (20) 

288, Artificial essences and synthetic prod- 
ucts, not elsewhere specified or included, 
exempt (20). 

471, Silk in cocoon, exempt (20). 


—Emb., Cairo. 





World Trade ... 


(Continued from Page 21) 


plates, slabs, corrugated galvanized 
iron and steel sheets, piping, tubing 
and fittings, tinplate and terneplate, 
plumbing supplies, tanks, wire and 
cable, wire mesh and gauze, etc. The 
United States is the principal supplier. 
eOthers of importance are Belgium, 
Germany, and England. 

Brick, stone, lime, roof and floor tiles, 


clay, concrete, and wooden pipes apg 
produced locally in sufficient quantities 
to meet essential requirements, Some 


to supplement | 


cement is imported 
domestic production. Imports of 
and steel products 
$2,620,349, of which $1,152,482 
came from the United States, 
Lumber Agents 
Brazil.—Brazil produces practically 4 
the lumber it requires for local 
sumption. It is a traditional source 


supply of hardwoods for the United) 
and South America} 


which also receives most of the soft. 


States, Europe, 
wood exports. 
Hardwoods exported 


wood, satinwood, imbuia, 


~ oP 
laurel, cedar, assacu, massaranduba, ipe, 


louro, jequitiba, sucupira, vi 


peroba, brazilwood, goncalo alves, ang 
others. Equipment used in the industry 
is largely of American and domestic 


origin. 


Mining Companies and Exporters of 
Ores—Greece.—Greece is endowed with 
moderate resources of approximately 3) 


types of minerals. The most 


deposits are those of antimony, barite 
bauxite, chromite, iron ore, manganese, 
magnesite, emery, iron pyrites, lead 
zinc, Santorin earth and pumice stone 


sulfur and lignite. 


Exports of major minerals and miner 
al products were 776,908 metric tom 
valued at $9,840,000 in 1952 compared 
with 475,000 metric tons in 1951 and 
206,000 in 1950. Germany, the largest 
market for minerals, absorbed 21 per 
cent of the total mineral exports in 19), 
42.6 percent in 1951, and 56.8 percent in 
1952; 26,701 metric tons or 3.5 percent 
of major mineral exports went to the 


United States in 1952 as compared with 
3.3 percent in 1951 and 7 percent # 


1950. 





Latin Amefica ... 


(Continued from Page 22) 


official selling rate of 15 guaranies 
U. S. dollar was established, replacing 
two previous rates of 6 and 9 
Since January 1, 1953, designated essem 
tial imports and some nontrade transae 
tion (including registered capital) have 
been effected at the basic official rate 
15 guaranies; other essential imports 
the basic rate plus 6-guarani sw 
(effective rate 21); semiessential 
at the basic rate plus 15- sur- 
charge (30); and nonessential and luxury 
imports at 30 guaranies plus auction 
(basic rate plus 15-guarani surcharge pls 
whatever premium may devel 
auction market). Specially approved minor 
imports and private nontrade t 
are effected at the free rate. 
Peru.—Payment for most imports, and 
for certain authorized nontrade transs 


F eeeee eset eR SFFL ES BEEF. 


@ tions is effected through the use of @& 


change certificates, at rates arrived at @ 
the free market. Other transactions 
effected at the legal free-market rate. 


are 
Uruguay.—The controlled rate <= 


pesos per dollar applies to a list 

materials and essentials estimated 
amount to about 80 percent of total im 
ports. The rate of 2.45 pesos per dollar 
applies to nonlisted imports, to 


be nonessentials or luxuries. The uncom 


trolled rate is applied to nontrade tram® 
actions. 


(For explanation of rates prior_to thi 
2 eekly, 


time, see Foreign Commerce 
September 14, 1953, p. 15.) 
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in 1952 totaled 


and Exporters 


include rose. 
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TV Programs Exchanged 
By Swiss, Germans 


television 
rograms now may be exchanged 
directly by means of a hookup 
arranged with the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany, the Swiss Fed- 
‘eral Post and Railroad Depart- 
ment has announced. 


German programs will be re- 
ceived by the Uetilberg transmit- 
“ter and sent by ultra shortwave 
station at Chasserai. The German 
relay station, in the Black Forest 
at Hornisgeinde, will service the 
Hamburg and Berlin areas via 
Frankfurt and Cologne. Nego- 
tiations are under way, the Swiss 
‘agency states, to establish similar 
fonnections with Italian services 
emanating from Milan. 











$7.5 Million Contracted for 
Improving Dominican Port 


A $7,490,000 contract to improve and 
@pand the harbor of Ciudad Trujillo 
was approved by the Dominican Con- 
ges in resolution No. 3712, Gaceta 
Oficial No. 7640. Work on this project, 
begun on January 1, must be completed 
in 2 years. 

The contract calls for the following: 


® Construction of a north-south 
breakwater extending 1,500 feet out 
from the obelisk on George Washington 
Avenue and prolongation of the pres- 
mt breakwater by 500 feet at a cost of 
$8 million. 


® Dredging the inner harbor between 
the breakwaters to a minimum depth 
of 36 feet at a cost of $980,000. 

® Construction of steel fenders on 
the present breakwater to prepare a 
landing place for large tourist ships in 
te San Souci area. This will cost 





Six New Television Stations 


Authorized for Britain 


The British Broadcasting Corporation 
has been authorized to set up six new 
tlevision stations to cover areas not 
yet served by transmitters, according to 
the Financial Times of London. 

When all the stations now authorized 
te In operation, television service will 
le available to about 98 percent of the 
Wpulation of the United Kingdom, the 

tant Postmaster General stated in 

the House of Commons on January 20. 
Television broadcasting plans for the 
include an increase in program 

time, the introduction of news-in-vision 
Programs, and an extensive interchange 
of programs with Continental countries. 


March 15, 1954 





Panama Makes Progress in Construction of 
Border-to-Border Highways, Other Roads 


Virtually all of the $880,791 allocated 
by Panama and the United States for 
new construction work, exclusive of re- 
pairs and maintenance, on the Pana- 
manian section of the Inter-American 
Highway in 1953 was spent during the 
year. 

Of the total allocation, the Pana- 
manian Government provided $36,541 
for paving work. Of the $844,250 re- 
mainder, the United States put up two- 
thirds and Panama one-third. 

In addition the Panamanian Govern- 
ment expended $400,000 for repair and 
maintenance of the Inter-American 
Highway, while private Panamanian 
firms and citizens donated 34,000 bags 
of cement for paving of the highway. 
At $1.15 a bag, the value of these do- 
nations totaled $39,100. 


An estimated $3 million was spent by 
Panama for maintenance and construc- 
tion of other roads in 1953. 


600-Mile Through Road Planned 


When completed, the combined Inter- 
American and Pan-American Highways 
in Panama will extend approximately 
600 miles from the Colombian border 
to the Costa Rican frontier. 


A good, well-maintained all-weather 
highway runs from Chepo to Panama 
City—where the Pan-American High- 
way ends and the Inter-American High- 
way starts—to Rio Hato and from there 
to Santiago, a stretch of about 195 
miles. The 220-mile section of the 
Pan-American Highway from the Co- 
lombian border to Chepo and the 17- 





Further Electrification of 
Austrian Railways Planned 


The 1954 electrification program of 
the Austrian Federal Railroads (AFR) 
provides for: 


@ Continuation of electrification of 
the Wels-Passau line and construction 
of the transformer plant at Vienna- 
Auhof. 


@ Electrification of the Bregenz-Lin- 
dau, Villach-Rosenback, Villach-Klagen- 
furt-St. Veit a. d. Glan, and Eben-Selz- 
thal lines. 

@ Construction of 10 to 15 electric 
locomotives. 

This work will require about 398.2 
million schillings (US$l=—about. 26 
schillings), 

The 1953 electrification program in- 
cluded the following projects: Comple- 
tion of the hydroelectric power plant at 
Braz; inauguration of electric operation 
on the Arnoldstein-Tarvisio line; begin- 
ning of electrification of the Wels- 
Passau line; continuation of construc- 
tion of the transformer plant at Vienna- 


mile stretch from Concepcion to the 
Costa Rican border have not been con- 
structed. 


Surveys were made in 1953 to deter- 
mine the comparative cost of improv- 
ing the existing Santiago-Remedios 
road or of entirely relocating this sec- 
tion of the Inter-American Highway. 
Final decision is pending.. 

In the Inter-American Highway sec- 
tion between David and Remedios the 
grading of 25 kilometers, installation 
of pipe culverts and substructures for 
5 bridges, and concrete paving of 3 kilo- 
meters were nea y completed in 1953. 





15-Year Road Program. 
Proposed in Portugal 


A proposal calling for the expendi- 
ture of 6 million contos (1 conto= 
1,000 escudos or about US$35) on the 
highways of Metropolitan Portugal 
over a 15-year period from 1956-70 
has been introduced in the National 
Assembly. This proposal, which is a 
continuation of the general highway 
plan approved on May 11, 1945, calls for 
the following improvements through 
1970: 

@ Construction of 1,800 kilometers of 
highways, including all necessary 
bridges. . : 

@ Widening and paving of 4,000 kilo- 
meters of important highways. 

@ Paving of 5,000 kilometers of sec- 
ondary highways. 

@ Elimination of 100 grade crossings. 

@ Replacement of 100 obsolete 
bridges. 


In addition to the actual costs of 
these projects, estimated at 4.2 million 
contos, the proposed program includes 
normal highway maintenance costs 
running at about 130,000 contos a year. 
The Autonomous Board of Highways, 
which will administer the program, still 
has 256,000 contos on hand from earlier 
approriations, which will carry it 
through 1955. The bill is expected to 
pass the National Assembly and become 
law. 





Auhof; and construction of 13 electric 
locomotives, 

Twenty-two percent of the total rail- 
road network and 38 percent of the 
main lines are now electrified. 

A long-range program for the next 
7 years calls for electrification of the 
Suedbahn from Vienna to Graz and 
Villach, as well as electrification of the 
main lines between the Westbahn and 
the Suedbahn. Under this program a 
proximately 720 kilometers will 
electrified at a cost of about 3.5 billion 
schillings. 
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IBRD Extends Loan for 
Turkish Port Expansion 


A $3.8-million loan to the Govern- 
ment of Turkey for port develop- 
ment has been made by the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. Supplementing a loan 
of $12.5 million made in July 1950 to 
finance the foreign-exchange costs of a 
series of port improvement and con- 
struction projects, the new loan will 
cover an increase in the foreign- 
exchange requirements of the projects. 

The port projects being carried out 
with the help of bank: financing are 
part of Turkey’s prograrg to modernize 
and enlarge its harbor facilities. Since 
the time of the bank’s first loan, the 
physical volume of Turkey’s foreign 
trade has increased by about 90 percent 
and domestic trade also has increased 
greatly. The loans are helping to fi- 
nance the improvements most urgently 
needed to relieve the present load on 
Turkish ports and to raise their imme- 
diate operational efficiency. 


New Port Planned 


The projects include construction of 
a new port at Samsun on the Black 
Sea; expansion of the ports of Salipazar 
and Haydarpasa on the Bosphorus, Al- 
sancak (port of Izmir) on the Aegean 
Sea, and Iskenderun on the Mediter- 
ranean Sea; and installation of addi- 
tional permanent equipment at several 
smaller ports. 

Samsun has no natural harbor and 
the new port being built there will give 
better access to a rich hinterland in 
central and eastern Anatolia. Part of 
the improvements at Haydarpasa, Al- 
sancak, and Iskenderun will be designed 
to service new grain elevators being 
_ built with the help of another bank 
loan. The work at Salipazar, Haydar- 
pasa, and Iskenderun should be com- 
pleted during 1955. Samsun and Al- 
sancak will take longer. 

The loan is for a term of 21% years 
and bears interest of 4% percent per 
annum, including the 1 percent com- 
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mission which, in accordance with the 
bank’s Article of Agreement, is allocat- 
ed to a special reserve. Amortization 
will begin on April 1, 1956. 





Argentine Ministry Closely 
Controls Radic Broadcasts 


The Argentine Ministry of Communi- 
cations has been given wide control 
over all phases of radio broadcasting 
under Argentina’s new regulations for 
the application and administration of 
the Radio Broadcasting Law (law No. 
14,241), promulgated October 13, 1953. 

The new regulations, dated December 
23, 1953, were published in the Boletin 
Oficial of January 5, 1954, as decree No. 
25,004. 

Provision is made for supervision of 
network organization, prior approval of 
technical operations, intervention or 
suspension of stations’ services with- 
out indemnification in specified circum- 


stances, and close censorship over 
program content. 
Commercial advertising companies 


expect the new decree to have only a 
slight effect on commercial broadcasts, 
the content of which already is closely 
controlled. 


itd 
Air France Offers 
Air-Sea Tickets | 


Round trip combination tickets per. 
mitting travel one way by air and the 
other by sea are now being offered by 
Air France, the national French airline, 
under an agreement with Messageries 
Maritimes, the French steamship com 
pany. 

Purchasers of the new air-sea tickets 
receive the benefit of the regular round 
trip fare reductions available for either 
method of travel. 


The tickets, valid for 12 months from 
the date of departure, cover travel by 
Air France between any point served 
by the airline in continental France, 
Corsica, or Italy and Rome, Milan, 
Cairo, Jerusalem, Beirut, Damascus, 
Athens, or Istanbul, and by the steam 
ship line between Marseilles or Naples 
and Alexandria, Port Said, Haifa, Beb- 
rut, Piraeus, or Istanbul, as well # 
between Marseilles and Naples. 

While purchasers are allowed @ 
make changes in their itineraries 
air or sea, combination privileges af 
available only to travelers purchasing 
combination tickets for initiating their 
travel. 
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